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‘INFLATION 


(AND A TRAGIC DEPRESSION) 


IS COMING! 


President Truman said, “We already have an alarming degree of inflation. And 
even more alarming it is getting worse . . . Even those who are well off are ask- 


ing, “‘How long can it last? When is the break coming?” 


Bernard Baruch said, “We are on the brink of an engulfing inflation.” 


Maybe you’re earning more money than you ever made in your life... maybe you’re 
planning on a new car, a new home. BUT, before you spend a single penny on ANY 
investment, here are the facts you MUST FACE, or you may be on a breadline just one 
year from today! Almost every day the headlines cry that inflation is busting loose! ... 
Prices have risen more in the last months than in the last four years! In his recent speech 
to the nation President Truman revealed that “House furnishings, for example, have 
gone up 25 per cent above the 1945 average. Clothing has gone‘up 24 per cent... the 
food rise has been 36 per cent.” The cost of living is dizzily rising and will lead to THE 
GREATEST FINANCIAL DISASTER IN HISTORY! Sooner than you think, the 
value of your money may be reduced tremendously. You may spend in a week’s time the 
savings that have taken you a lifetime to accumulate. You may lose the insurance that 
may reflect years of scrimping and saving to protect your family in case of an emergency. 

. The house which you had hoped would be a lifetime haven may be foreclosed because 
you can’t afford the payments, taxes, or interest. The job that seems so promising today 
may be your LAST STOP before relief, charity, or starvation. This is not idle guesswork! 
INFLATION and DEPRESSION MUST COME says Ralph Borsodi, the nationally 
famous economist who predicted the 1929 crash. For more than three decades he has 
studied the causes and effects of the world’s most terrible financial disasters, has founded 
a nationally known research program and educational institution to study these evils. Now, 
after spending hundreds of thousands of dollars in research, Ralph Borsodi offers the 
most practical means devised to protect your family BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE! 


WHY INFLATION AND DEPRESSION MUST COME 


This book shows you, in wurds, pictures and easily understood diagrams why inflation and depression are 
inevitable. It traces the complete picture of the business cycle, compares present-day events with those 
which preceded other inflation depression periods, proves BEYOND A SHADOW OF A DOUBT that your 
future, and that of your family, is in DIRE PERIL, unless you act now. 


SHOWS YOU HOW TO AVOID 
THIS DANGER 


—This great book has not been written simply to 
alarm you. It points out the inevitable catastrophe 
towards which you, like millions of other Ameri- 
cans, are headed.... AND TELLS YOU WHAT 
TO DO ABOUT IT. In common-sense, every-day 
language Ralph Borsodi shows you how to protect 
your family and your possessions without depriv- 
ing yourself of luxuries, by following a few sim- 
ple rules of logic. Regardless of whether you are 
single or married, work in the city or the country, 
own a business or werk for others, there is a message 
for you in this book that you simply can’t afford 
to ignore. 


START PLANNING NOW! When inflation strikes 
it will be too late. Thousands of people all over the 
country are using “INFLATION IS COMING!” to 
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disastet in the coming crisis. Order 
your copy NOW. It’s 
only a dollar...a dol- 
lar that may save your 
entire future. 











HOW THIS BOOK PROTECTS | 
YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


1 


What to do about your savings ‘and 
bank deposits. 


How to guard against your sfocks 
and bonds becoming worthless. 


What to do about your life insurance 
policies. 


How fo protect yourself against fore- 
closures on your homes or farm. 


What families dependent on salari 
should do NOW. 





What farm and home owning families 
should do. 


What families dependent on social 
— in the event of unemployment 
ul 


What you should urge the nation to do. 




















He predicted the 1929 


crash! RALPH BORSODI... 
hy cating shed author of “IN- 
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ATION IS COMING!” has 


consulting economist to 


many of the largest firms in 
America including Dupont Ray- 
ons, R. H. Macy & Co., the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Ass’n, 


the Spool Cotton Co, and 


the 


Edison General Electric Co. 
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Research Division of the School of Living 
(A Non-Profit Organization) 
239 Great Neck Road 


Great Neck 51, N. Y. Dept. 48 


Of course I want to protect myseif and my 
family against the worst financial disaster in 
history. Send me... copies of INFLATION 
IS COMING—AND WHAT TO DO 
ABOUT IT!” I enclose $1 for each copy 
ordered (cash, check or money order). If not 
completely satisfied, I may return book(s) 
within 5 days and you will refund my money. 


copies C.0.D. On arrival I 
will pay postman $1.00 each plus postage. 
Same refund guarantee. 


Name 





Address. 





City Zone —— 


MONEY BACK IF BOOK IS 
RETURNED WITHIN 5 DAYS 
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GIVEN to 1000 more Catholic Children 


the dramatized ‘Story of Jesus” on a Lifetime Phonograph Record 





A Stirring New Method of Instruc- 
tion in the Catholic Faith Which 
Every Catholic Family Should Own 


One Side Dramatizes the Biblical 
* STORY OF JESUS, Beginning with “The 
Nativity”—The World’s Most Won- 
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e derful Story 


On the Other Side, THE FiRST TWO 
* ESSENTIAL PRAYERS —The Sign of the 
Cross” and “The Lord's Prayer”. 





Tnis remarkable new offer has been so enthusi- 
astically welcomed—has met with such tremendous 
response —it is being extended so that 1,000 more 
Catholic families can take advantage of it! If you 
act now, your children can get a gift recording of 
the glorious STORY OF JESUS, to give them new 
and deeper understanding o of the greatest religious 
narrative of all time. One th 
new Vinylite phonograph records will be given to 
the first 1,000 people who mail the coupon below! 

This offer is being made to introduce you to the 
Catholic Children’s Record Club, and its recordings 
of the Biblical STORY OF JESUS, plus prayers and 
rituals of the Church. There are 12 records in the 
complete series. The first record—which you re- 
ceive as a gift—tells the beautiful and loving 
Christmas story, “The Nativity’, with appropriate 
music and setting. 

Yet we ask you to accept this record with our 
compliments! All we require is that you send us 
ten cents — more as evidence of your good faith 
than anything else. The ten cents you send will 

cover the cost of mailing the record to you. 


This First Record Is Yours To Keep 

You may keep and enjoy the record without 
further obligation on your part. Your children 
will delight in the new insight it gives the mean- 
ing of Catholicism. After you’ve played this 
record for your children and have seen what it 
can mean to them, the remaining eleven records 
in the series will be sent—one record every two 
weeks, However, if you want no further records 
to be sent, merely drop us a postcard saying so, 
and you will have no further obligation. The 
matter will end right there. 


oo Approved by the Church 
Each recording manuscript has been approved 
by the Censor Librorum and has received the 
Imprimatur of His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
, Archbishop of New York. A Priest 
was present -as each record was produced. The 
Church approves this method of instruction. 


The Beautiful Christmas Story 
The first recording in the series—which you will 
receive immediately by mailing the coupon below 
—describes “The Nativity”, according to Luke. 
The world’s most wonderful story is acted and 








Offer limited to one applicant per family — must be in U.S. or U.S. possession 


GOLD EMBOSSED ALBUM OFFER IS INCLUDED 
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5 All We Ask Is 10¢ to Cover Mailing 
bs * Costs. The non-breakable recording 
x is yours to keep, without obligation. 


You will store your records 


album—a 
sturdy, handsome. 12- 
pocket album you will 
be proud to show in 
your home. It can 
last a lifetime. Learn 
how to get this 
gorgeous album 
without extra 
=<. Full details 

will accompan 
Record #1 


narrated against a musical background in simple 
language that any child can understand. Gabriel 
speaks from the vaulted heavens . . . Mary and 
Joseph take the long journey to Bethlehem .. . 
Celestial music heralds the BIRTH OF OUR 
LORD, as the shepherds, and the Magi, and 
animals kneel in adoration. In such vibrant, 
living tones will the whole STORY OF JESUS 
be revealed to your children! 

Think how enthralled they will be while they 
follow the baby Jesus and His good parents_on 
their desperate Flight into Egypt. They actually 
hear Herod speak his vengeful commands. . . the 
hurried plans for the journey .. . the journey 
itself — all made dramatically alive by voice, 
sound, and music. 

This is the full-length story of Jesus Christ— 
from His glorious birth on through His® tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem, and His final 
earthly tribulations. Children understand the 
meaning of the Last Supper, Gethsemane, the 
Condemnation, the Resurrection and Ascension 
~—when they hear it in simple story form. 


First Record Virtually a Gift 


Frankly, there is a good reason why this liberal 
offer is being extended. We know that no present 
—no toy—can mean as much to your children as 
the complete set of recordings, THE STORY OF 
JESUS. It will increase their love of religion, 
enrich their lives, deepen their faith. No Catholic 
child should be deprived of the priceless advan- 
tage of owning and enjoying this entire album. 
That is why we have arranged this low-cost, 
easy-to-pay plan for the first 1,000 people to 
write us now. 

As you know, Record #1 will be mailed to you 
immediately upon receipt of the coupon below. 
Two weeks later, unless you notify 
us to cancel any further records, 
record #2 will be sent you. And so 
on—one record every two weeks— 
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until the entire album of 12 records has béen 


sent. It is the complete STORY OF JESUS, to- 
gether with all essential prayers and hymns. 


No Payments In Advance 


We have developed a pay-as-you-go plan which 
makes it possible for every Catholic family, to 
afford to own these remarkable records. You 
receive one record every two weeks; thus you 
are getting them at the rate of two each month. 
Your child has two full weeks in which to play, 
enjoy, and learn each record. And you make no 
advance payment; we enclose a bill with each 
record which you pay within 5 days after receiv- 
ing it. This plan puts no strain on any pocketbook. 

And what is the cost of each record? That's 
the biggest surprise of all. Despite the fact that 
these records are specially recorded, you pay 
only $1.94 for each record, plus postage. 

In spite of this low cost, the record plays full 
length on both sides and is made of non-break- 
able Vinylite. It cannot be broken by dropping 
or damaged by careless handling and lasts al- 
most forever, without noisy surface scratch or 
hiss. REMEMBER, THIS RECORD CANNOT 
BE BOUGHT IN ANY STORE. 


Accept This Generous Offer Now! 


Readers of this announcement must act quickly 
to receive Record #1. Naturally, we cannot 
promise how long we can continue to send these 
expensive records Practically as a gift. So don’t 
be left out. Be one of the fortunate 1,000 Cath- 
olic families to receive this valuable, inspiring 
phonograph record in this extended offer. Fill in 
the coupon. Enclose 10¢. Then mail it promptly! 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S RECORD CLUB, INC. 
DESK D-25 . P.O. BOX 797, 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


FREE RESERVATION COUPON 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S RECORD CLUB, INC., DESK D-25 
P.O. BOX 797, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, — YORK 17 


: enclose 10¢ in coin or stamps, for which please send me Record N: 
STORY OF JESUS and FIRST TWO ESSENTIAL C CATH- 
oxic PRAYERS. Also, reserve for me the balance of 1 rdings 
to complete the entire set. 
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You have always wanted to own the complete 


BIBLE . . . here is your opportunity to acquire one 
absolutely free! 


This beautiful edition of the Douay Version of 
THE HOLY BIBLE will become a permanent addi- 
tion to your home. 


You will read it and re-read it all your life, 
thereby gaining the rich indulgences granted 
by Pope Leo XIll while becoming familiar 
with this greatest of all great books. 


Beautifully yet sturdily bound, with many 

full-page illustrations in both the Old and 
the New Testament. Easy-to-read type on 
fine paper. 





Join the Catholic Literary Foundation now and be 
sure of receiving your free copy of The Holy Bible! 


The Douay translation of The Bible is the time- 
honored version of English-speaking nations, fully 
authorized by ecclesiastical superiors and ac- 
knowled¢ged to be of excellent quality. It is written 
in a language suitable to everyone’s capacity, 
copiously annotated with explanatory notes based 
on extracts from the Holy Fathers. 


The Holy Bible and its treasures are your pos- 
session ... it is the word of God with an inspired 
and timeless message for you. It is the keystone 
for the truths we must believe and for the things 
we must do to obtain eternal life. No Catholic 
home is complete without The Bible. Use the 
coupon below for your FREE copy. 





Check these advantages of Foundation Membership: 


1. As a subscriber you receive choice Fiction, Biography, History, 
Spiritual Reading, and books of General Interest. 

2. MEMBERSHIP COSTS YOU NOTHING. You pay no dues 
for the many privileges of Foundation membership. 

3. Each month you receive free a copy of the Forecast which 
features new books, describes the coming selection, and 


5. A Free Book Dividend, a new book especially selected by the 
Foundation book selection committee, is yours each time you 
purchase five books. This constitutes a valuable saving. 

THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 














presents informative articles on authors. The Forecast tells you 
in advance what book is coming so that you have an oppor- 
tunity to request a substitute or no book at all, if you like. 


. Each month you receive an especially chosen new book — 


unless you indicate otherwise —and you receive it as soon 
as it comes from the press. You pay the regular publisher’s 
price for this book as it comes to you, plus ten cents for 
postage and handling. It is sent on five days’ approval and 
if you are in any way dissatisfied you may return the book 
for full credit. You need not buy a book every month — 
all you agree to do is buy five Foundation, books a year. 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION (S 4-48) 

540 N. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Gentlemen: You may enter my name as a subscriber to the Catholic 
Literary Foundation and send me The Holy Bible as my free enroll- 
ment premium. I agree to buy at least five Foundation books a year 
and understand that a free book dividend will be sent to me after 
the purchase of every five books. 

Mr. 
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EDITOR'S PAGE 


Palestine 


HE problem of a Jewish state in Palestine has 

reached a point where it threatens to develop 
into one of the greatest tragedies of the postwar 
world. The part the U. S. has played in creating this 
situation does no credit to the statesmanship or in- 
telligence of those who direct our foreign policy. 

For years we sat back and heckled the British over 
their administration of the Palestine mandate. When 
the British found it too hot a potato to handle, we 
induced the General Assembly to take over and vote 
partition of Palestine into independent Jewish and 
Arab states. The effect of all this has been to make a 
bad situation worse. 

American backing for the Zionist cause has come 
chiefly from politicians and from kindly hearted 
people with a laudable sympathy for the sufferings 
of the Jewish people but a meager knowledge of 
history and geography. The former are trying to 
outdo one another in advocating Zionism in order to 
capture the “Jewish vote.” The latter see in Palestine 
a refuge for the persecuted Jews, but forget that un- 
less the Arabs ate willing to give up a territory right- 
fully theirs, rivers of blood—much of it Jewish blood 
—will redden the sacred soil of the Holy Land. 

It is perfectly clear that only force can effect a 
partition of Palestine—and that means American 
force. The U. N. has no military contingents; it 
would be the climax of stupidity to invite participa- 
tion of the Russians; the British are withdrawing; 
and the small nations would be asinine to burn their 
fingers pulling our chestnuts out of the fire. 

The arguments against the use of American mili- 
tary forces in Palestine are so cogent that even pro- 
fessional politicians should recognize their validity. 
There is very slight probability that Congress would 
ever grant the necessary authorization and appropria- 
tion of funds. A volunteer force could not o raised 
in time—even if it were authorized—and the regular 
Army hasn’t the manpower to add a combination 
police job and guerrilla war to its present defense 
and occupation tasks. The British have been using 
nearly 100,000 men in Palestine with no visible re- 
sults. Nor should we overlook the fact that the first 
casualties among our boys fighting in Palestine would 
enkindle a flame of anti-Semitism in this country. 

In this matter we cannot ignore our vital interests 
in the Middle East. Any attempt to partition Pales- 
tine by force would arouse the hostility of all Arabs 
and Moslems spread over territories that extend from 


Dilemma 


the East Indies to the Northwest Coast of Africa. Not ‘ 
only are we and the British dependent on this area 
for oil, but in case of war with Russia it would be 
of the utmost importance to have friends rather than 
enemies in this strategic link between Asia on the 
one hand and Europe, the Mediterranean, and Africa 
on the other. 

We should be honest enough to admit our mistake, 
give up all idea of enforcing a partition of Palestine, 
and seek a new solution. This should not be as diffi- 
cult as it might seem, as both Jews and Arabs should 
realize by this time that unless an agreement is 
reached the consequences will be tragic for both of 
them and perhaps for the world. 


"THE Arabs should realize that over half a mil- 
lion people. who have come peaceably to the 
shores of Palestine, who have bought land, cultivated 
and irrigated it so that the deserts bloom, who have 
enriched the country with new industries and raised 
the general standard of living cannot be deprived of 
all rights and pushed back into the sea. 

The Jews must realize that they cannot take over 
a land that has been Arab for 1300 years because 
their ancestors lived there 2000 years ago, that Arab 
fears are not unfounded that the Jews, through out- 
side help and unrestricted immigration, may succeed 
in taking over the country and in pushing the Arabs 
back into the deserts beyond the Jordan. 

Palestine cannot and should not be partitioned 
forcibly; Jews and Arabs are too intermingled in 
large sections of the country to make an equitable 
division into two states, and they are too divided to 
tule themselves as a unitary, independent nation. 

The only possible solution, it appears to us, is the 
division of the country into districts with local au- 
tonomy, subject to a central federal government 
under the trusteeship of the U. N. The functions of 
the U. N. would be to protect the fundamental 
rights not only of Jews and Arabs, but also of the 
millions of Christians who look to Palestine as the 
birthplace of their religion, a land made sacred by 
the life and death of Jesus Christ. 
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EDITORIALS 
In Pictures 
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Acme 
The portion in black is the land taken from Finland by 
Russia after World War II. Not content with this much, 
Stalin now wants the complete domination of Finland. 
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Acme 
James B. Carey, Sec.-Treas. of C.1.0., gives his union’s sup- 
port to the Marshall Plan. Pres. Phil Murray warns, and 
rightly, that proposed cuts would be “well nigh criminal.” 


Fact and Commen 


' And In Print 





Notice to Subscribers 


Due to labor difficulties beyond our control and 
in which THE SIGN is not directly involved, the 
present issue contains fewer than the usual number 
of pages. We are sorry to have been forced to make 
this curtailment. How long it will be necessary and 
whether even further cuts will be forced on us de- 
pends on negotiations now in progress and in which 
we are not a patty. 

Variations in the appearance of this issue are due 
to the fact the type was set up in various union 
shops where our usual type faces were not available. 











OF troubles and woes, of bickering and strife there is al- 
ways a surplus, the good Lord knows, without Catholics 
going out of their way to feud with one another. And though 
the feud we have in mind is 
confined to the literary field, 
still it is so symptomatic of a 
trend, of a distortion in Cath- 
olic thought, that its impor- 
tance transcends the bounds of the merely literary. The 
controversy was touched off last year chiefly by two books, 
one by Harry Sylvester, the other by J. F. Powers—two 
writers, incidentally, who have appeared in THE SIGN; the 
caliber of their work well merited the appearance. In these 
two books, however, Sylvester’s Moon Gaffney and Powers’ 
Prince of Darkness and Other Stories, no more loathsome a 
crew of characters could be concocted than the priests de- 
vised by these two Catholic writers to strut across their 
pages. 

Immediately on publication a hurt bewilderment was 
voiced that good Catholics would so portray a priest. “If 
an enemy had done this. . . .” Quite as astonishing was the 
chorus of approval. The controversy was on. Just as it was 
waning, Mr. Sylvester’s lecture on “Problems of the Catholic 
Writer,” which had been given at Bishop Sheil’s School of 
Social Studies in Chicago and at the St. Paul’s Guild in New 
York, was published in the Catholic-tolerating Atlantic 
Monthly for January. The controversy has flared anew, with 
such stalwart polemicists as Father James M. Gillis entering 
the lists with sleeves well rolled for battle. 

What concerns us here is larger than this particular argu- 
ment. What concerns us, and concern is a woefully weak 
word in the present context. is that the attitude, no matter 
how sincere, manifested by such Catholics as a Sylvester and 
a Powers, a George Bernanos or a Tom Sugrue when writing 
about priests in particular and the Church in general, an atti- 
tude manifested on the same subjects by many another 
Catholic in countless unwritten ways, oftentimes betrays a 
most un-Catholic sense. Gone far beyond the realm of just 
criticism, it betrays an at least implicit endorsement of the 
false principle that the Church’s teaching power in the 


“Who Has Ears..., 
Let Him Hear” 
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Women’s club in Philadelphia sends $50,000 worth of clothing 
to babies in Europe. Despite Dupont and his group, money to 
clothe children is better than money to prevent their birth. 
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Russian Army officers enjoy the Red celebration in Prague, 
as Czechoslovakia is “liberated.” Though there was no roar 
of cannon, this was a_ ruthless, imperialistic invasion. 
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Members of American Friends of Slovak Freedom protest the 
Red coup in Czechoslovakia Students in Prague, under the 
“new order” were fired upon for exercising this freedom. 








domain of dogma and morality resides in the laity. It is the 
principle of private interpretation on which other Catholics 
rested their reformation in the sixteenth century. 

And be it noted that this false principle is by no means 
confined to the literary world. There is a definite trend op 
the part of many a person who considers himself to be g 
good Catholic toward making Christ’s injunction to the 
Apostles, “Go, teach all nations,” read, “Go, all ye nations 
teach the Apostles.” Maybe, seeing some imagined kinship 
that is why certain saints like Joan of Arc and Catherine of 
Siena enjoy such a vogue in certain quarters today. 

The furthest thing from the mind of these Catholics is to 
sap the moral vigor of the Church. On the contrary, their 
problems are real, their objections no doubt honest. Yet the 


‘best way to remove the Church’s guard over morality ip 


every field of human activity is, of course, to deny any 
morality is involved in a particular field, whether it be busi- 
ness of aft or government or science or aught else. And 
the best way to accomplish this is to portray the utter in. 
competence of priests, even in their prime function of sanc. 
tifying self and others. Make them dolts. Make them money 
mad. Make them frustrated, thwarted males. Make them 
lovers of food and ease and sleep. Make them petty in their 
vices, petty in their jealousies, petty in their charity. Make 
them by all means slap their thighs over bawdy jokes. Just 
make them abnormalities. And more is done to undermine 
the influence of the Church in the world today than ever 
could be accomplished by frontal attack. Is it this that good, 
earnest Catholic lay critics want to achieve? 


It may be the aim so many of these critics have 1n mind 
is reform. It may be they are prompted by their love for 
Catholic Action—which one writer has described as “the 
interference of the laity with the inactivity of the hier- 
archy.” It may be that their zeal is such it can tolerate no 
blemish in the Bride of Christ. But all the good will in the 
world and all the loving zeal of an avenging angel is of no 
worth if they be not solidly anchored in right reason and firm 
faith. And when Christ said, “He who hears you, hears Me,” 
He was not addressing Catholic intellectuals who are wiset 
than bishops, Catholic writers who are more inspired than 
the Evangelists, Catholic ascetics who are stubbornly more 
holy than Christ’s own Church. He was addressing priests. 


SoMETIME in late spring the publishing house of Prentice- 
Hall intends to put out a book entitled Sex and the Amer- 
ican Male. Edited by Albert Deutsch, a PM columnist, the 

book will be a symposium of 
Sex Reduced opinions expressed here and 
to a Hobby there on the much discussed 
Kinsey Report; which painted 
a very ugly picture of Amet- 
ican manhood and thereby took a wholly unexpected leap 
up to the topmost rungs of best-sellerdom. During the first 


week of March the Publicity Director of Prentice-Hall sent | 


out a news release which was evidently considered quite 
humorous. With scarcely a word of comment the release 
simply reported that the first request for a review copy of 
the forthcoming book came from the editors of a magazine 
called Fun With Hobbies. No doubt the incident was meant 
to strike a person’s funny bone. We were perhaps expected 
to chuckle over the realistic shrewdness which made the 
editors of a guide to hobby enjoyment feel that a book on 
sex behavior belonged to their line. 

Maybe there 1s something mildly humorous about this 
barefaced incongruity. But the incongruity itself is definitely 
not funny. It’s tragic. And all the more so because it comes 
so close to being true. One of the less publicized tragedies 
of our time is that sex is being robbed of its seriousness 
Too many people are looking upon it as a hobby—something 
to have fun with, a diversion to be enjoyed without ones 
being plagued with feelings of responsibility. 
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A man dozsn’t have to be a philosopher or a mystic or a 
solemn seer to realize that nowadays sex is being stripped 
of its seriousness. Whether he tunes in a radio comedian, 
yisits a night club, or simply finds himself subjected to the 
oppressive crudity of some amateur “storyteller,” it won't 
take him long to discover that much intellectual energy and 
unbelievable ingenuity are devoted to making sex laughable. 
Sellers of soap, designers of beach wear, and that offensive 
breed who write the rapturous ads for perfumes and under- 
garments have done their best to reduce sex to a matter of 
sights and scents, lines and curves and bulges. 

‘But the archenemy of the dignity of sex is the would-be 
realistic novelist. It has become quite conventional for him 
to have his neurotic heroes flit from one conquest to another 
with no more thought than they give to changing their 
neckties;'and the heroines now let themselves be undressed 
with all the casualness with which a lady used to be allowed, 
under proper circumstances, to take off her gloves. Even the 
secular magazines seem to be getting a little bit worried 
about the superficiality of sex as presented in the best- 





sellers. In the February issue of the Aflantic Monthly, for = - : 

° ee ° Acme 
example, Bergen Evans observed pointedly: Adultery 1S SO Thousands of immigrants are arriving in Canada. Not only 
taken for granted that the authors are put to it to make it are they brought in, but are assured of a home and work. 
in’ any way interesting. The injured party is sometimes per- We should copy the example of our northern neighbor. 


mitted a little impatience, as a revelation of simplicity, but 
a sophisticate is always at hand to give a more worldly 
estimate.” And the “worldly estimate” is always one which 
takes away all the profundity of sex and turns mere physical 
passion into an imperious idol. 


IN A CULTURE which idolizes sensation it is not surprising 
that control of sex is sometimes mistaken for disdain of 
sex. There is a growing fiction going around that the 

Catholic Church, reputedly 
Chastity and - dominated by a celibate clergy, 
Johnny Somers is a stronghold of prudery. The 

one Faith which still esteems 

sex so highly that it puts a 
premium of heroicity upon those who can forego its normal 
outlets for the sake of a higher motive, is attacked as an 
enemy of sex expression. Premarital purity and reasonable 
continence within marriage are despised as harmful repres- 
sions, and the advocates of such outmoded practices are ex- Secretary of State George C. Marshall confers with Senator 
pected to apologize for not keeping abreast of the findings Vandenberg, after requesting immediate aid for China. This 
of modern psychology. Chastity is no longer considered a aid must come if Eastern Asia is to be saved from the Reds. 
virtue—the product of manful striving; it is likened to 
something negative like paleness or anemia rather than to 
something positive like sparkling snow or a golden flame. 
And all this is happening because the so-called defenders 
of sex are divesting it of its seriousness. Most people can 
no longer conceive of sex as something deep, like a clear 
underground spring giving richness and fertility to a life; 
they think of it as something touching only the surface of 
their lives, like a flow of muddy rain water which finds its 
way out of the gutter to dampen a piece of parched soil 
and then to leave it cluttered with ugly debris. 

It would be hard to find a more striking example of the 
current demeaning both of sex and chastity than the ads 
which were used to sell Robert Gibbons’ recently published 
novel, The Patchwork Time. The story centers around 
Johnny Somers who is torn with emotional anguish because 
at twenty-one he has still never had sexual relations with a 
woman. A lengthily quoted excerpt from the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature describes Johnny as one who “is seeking 
to establish his manhood, his right to be a male among men, 
to win the security of maleness. . . .” Another quote from 
a New York Times reviewer praises the book “as the study 
of a young man’s release, through a valid sexual experience, 
from the traumas and insularity of his adolescence.” The 
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“vali : » : ; Pierre S. Dupont, Chairman of Planned Parenthood Cam- 
few sexual experience happened to be a juvenile and paign, feeds Linda Ferris. His group is not anxious to feed too 
terous affair with a sluttish character named Blackie many children and advocates “fertility control” in Europe. 
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Rep. John F. Kennedy (D) Mass., delegate of V.F.W. Hous- 
ing Conference, discusses plans with Gray S. Tilly. Lack of 
homes has wrecked many careers and marriages in the U. S. A. 
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The left wing Garibaldi Brigade marches in Rome. All eyes 
are on Italy as elections near. The Communists are strong, 
and if they win the Middle East will be imperiled. 





Acme 
The Sign joins these Negro leaders in their protest against 
the remark of Rep. John E. Rankin (D) Miss., who asserted 
in Congress that the anti-lynch law would “encourage rape.” 


Boone, who is portrayed as a kind of noble priestess medj.- 
ating between Johnny's inhibitions and his maturing contac 
with some ill-defined but blissful reality. 


Ir Is EASY to be a Jeremiah. And there would be little point 
to bemoaning the pagan conspiracy against the true nobility 
of sex were it not that we thereby remind ourselves of ou; 


own obligation to have a ma- 
Needed—a Catholic ture Christian attitude toward 
Attitude toward Sex 


sex. As long as Catholics can 
be counted on to smirk at the 
same jokes and to devour the 
same books that cheapen sex among those who have no 
faith, a fertile field for real Catholic action will lie fallow 
and neglected. For only we who look upon marriage as a 
sacrament and voluntary celibacy as a heroic sacrifice of 
something good are properly equipped to instruct our be- 
wildered contemporaries on the meaning of sex. So Catho- 
lics must first of all appreciate the role of sex in their own 
lives. And it has a role, whether they be called by God to 
use sex as the medium through which they express the 
spiritual richness as well as the physical intensity of their 
human love, or whether, like the most virginal Carmelite 
or the girl who is “perforce unmarried,” sex adds to the 
sublimity of their careers even if it enters only to be sur. 
rendered as a sign of their dedication to a Lover who can 
sanctify some souls without giving them the aid of a human 
ehelpmate. 


When Catholics really see sex in this light, their neigh- 
bors may begin to understand how the modern idolatry of 
mere sensation is what Mr. E. I. Watkin years ago referred 
to as a judgment, a testimony, and a summons: a judgment 
against the futility of man’s trying to make sex fill a heart 
made for God; a testimony of the heart hunger that remains 
even when sex is given free rein; and a summons for all 
men to find satisfaction in the love of Him without whom no 
human love can have its true meaning. 


To an American, Catholic or not, it seems an anomoly that 
a Catholic country such as Italy should have been bewitched 
by the siren song of Moscow, so bewitched indeed that there 

is genuine fear that the Com- 
The Elections munists may taste ruthless vic- 
In Italy tory at the polls the eighteenth 
of this month. So urgent is this 
threat that the Holy See has 
gone to extraordinary lengths to put the issue in concrete 
terms: Catholicism or Communist atheism. The Holy Father 
himself said to the street-car conductors and motormen of 
Italy in an audience: “Despite false tumors that have been 
circulated among you, the doctrine of Christian truth and 
faith is irreconcilable with materialistic maxims, support 
of which, whether one likes it or not and whether one knows 
it or not, means to desert the Church and to cease being 4 
Catholic.” Communists are prepared to spend up to a bil- 
lion lire in campaign propaganda to contradict the Vatican, 
smear American aid, and make the issue: Communism of 
ruin. The case of Czechoslovakia and Finland lends force to 
their contention. In the meantime, Italy's fate and the fate 
of Western Europe hang in the balance. 


This should be a terrible warning, this picture of Com- 
munist strength in the citadel of Catholicism. When Christ 
said, “Not by bread alone does man live,” He meant that 
in the long run the heart surfeited with the material will 
long for the spiritual. In the short run, it is very different 
A man must have bread and a job and a home, else fine talk 
of liberty will have scant lure and things of the spirit 4 
seeming unimportance. This is why the ERP has been 9 
urgent. This is why aid to China is compelling. And this 1s 
why our prayers are essential. Only physical aid and spiri 
vigor can stop atheistic Communism. 
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Roosevelt's political magic united 
Northern liberals and Southern 
conservatives. Now challenged by a 


third partly, we ask 








AreThe Democrat Breaking Up" | 








Truman‘s hat is in the ring in spite of the South 


FTER an unbroken rule of sixteen 

years the heterogeneous conglom- 
eration of voters who followed the 
leadership of the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is beginning to fall apart. 
Four months before its nominating con- 
vention, the party, which traces its 
origin back to Jefferson and the Anti- 
Federalists, is confronted with revolt 
on both flanks. Its left is threatened 
by the third party of Henry A. Wallace 
and its right by the rebellion of the 
heretofore steadfastly loyal “solid 
South.” Each, for the advancement of its 
own aims and interests, is trying to 
drive the other out of the Democratic 
Party. Caught in the. middle is the 
Democratic President of the United 
States who wants to be re-elected. 

So formidable are the two disruptive 
movements that Democratic leaders 
have had to admit privately that Presi- 
dent Truman’s chances of re-election, 
which seemed fairly promising only 


. three months ago, are fading steadily. 


In fact, the more thoughtful Demo- 
Crats have written off 1948 and are 
now asking whether the party can sur- 
vive, whether it is approaching final 
dissolution. 

The first blow in the current attack 
On the party leadership was struck by 
Mr. Wallace, a convert to the New 
Deal from the Republican Party, who, 
just before he was heaved out of Mr. 
Truman’s cabinet, spurned a third party 
Proposal as impractical. Once outside 
the Administration, Mr. Wallace’s views 
underwent a quick change. He sensed 


the widespread dissatisfaction with the 
major parties and decided to polarize it 
around himself as the candidate of a 
third party. 

In his personal platform — he ac- 
cepted one ready-made by the Com- 
munist-infiltrated Progressive Citizens 
of America at Chicago—Mr. Wallace 
did not overlook any disaffected fac- 
tion, but he specialized on the griev- 
ances of the Negroes and other racial 
minorities, who feel, not without some 
justification, that they have never en- 
joyed the full measure of civil rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. One 
of the goals of the third party 1s the 
liberation of the Negro from lynchings, 
disenfranchisement, and segregation. 

This posed a problem for the Demo- 
cratic campaign strategists. However 
strong their wish to minimize the 
strength of the Wallace movement, 
events did not long permit the Demo- 
cratic leaders to deceive themselves. 
Opinion polls showing that Mr. Wallace 
would get from 10 to 18 per cent of 
the vote in many populous Northern 
states were confirmed by the election 
of a Wallace-indorsed candidate for 
Congress on the American Labor Party 
ticket in a special election in New 
York. After that upset, many Demo- 
cratic observers wrote off New York, 
and they began to fear for Mr. Truman 
in such states as Michigan, Illinois, and 
California. 

The party leaders decided that Mr. 
Truman would have to take a strong 
stand on the civil rights issue or forfeit 


—_ 


by JOHN C. O'BRIEN 


the support of Northern Negroes, labor, 
and the professed liberals. An equality 
of treatment plank had been written 
into the 1944 platform without any- 
thing more than a perfunctory objec- 
tion by the Southern delegates. Now 
Mr. Truman sent to Congress a special 
message asking for legislation to elimi- 
nate segregation in interstate transpor- 
tation, poll taxes, lynching, and dis- 
crimination by employers on account 
of race, creed, or color. 

When the party leaders urged the 
President to send up that message, they 
expected an unfavorable reaction from 





Wallace is only one Truman hurdle 








the South, but they acted on the princi- 
ple of calculated risk. They failed, how- 
ever to anticipate the violence of the 
Southern protest. They thought the 
Southerners would sputter and threaten 
but on election day vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket as they had been doing 
since the Civil War. The Northern lib- 
erals, labor, and the Negroes, on the 
other hand, could be placated only by 

civil rights program matching that 
of the third party candidate. 

It is questionable if this was even a 
sound strategical decision. For the most 
aggressive supporters of the third party 
were Communists and fellow travelers 
who would not back Truman under any 
circumstances. They were supporting 
Mr. Wallace because they found his 
criticism of the Administration’s for- 
eign policy—particularly the Marshall 
Plan—in strict accord with Moscow- 
directed Communist policy. Also be- 
cause stirring up of racial dissension 
is always a primary objective of Com- 
munist parties. 

In any event, the Democratic lead- 
ers missed the deeper significance of 
the ferment at either extreme of their 
discordant political army. Third party 
movements are a familiar phenomenon 
in American political history. Although 
there have always been two major part- 
ies, protest or minor parties have fig- 
ured in all but nine of the thirty-nine 
Presidential campaigns in which can- 
didates ran with party labels. Most 
third parties have petered out after one 
or two campaigns, and their sole effect 
has been to reform one or the other 
of the existing major parties. But a 
few have been the forerunners of new 
party alignments. 

Both Mr. Wallace and the more 
thoughtful of the leaders of the South- 
ern revolt against Mr. Truman foresee a 
possible breakup of the Democratic 
Party. Each faction is trying to drive out 
the other. The leaders of each side un- 
derstand that the Democratic Party was 
transformed from a minority party— 
which had ruled in only sixteen out of 
seventy-two years from 1861 down to 
1933—into a majority party by the 


political magic of the Democratic 
Roosevelt. 
Mr. Wallace has never seriously 


claimed that he can win in 1948. His 
candidacy, however, is not a one-try 
shot. He looks for a steady swing to the 
left, and he believes definitely that his 
third party is due to survive the cam- 
paign and grow. He realizes that, while 
Mr. Truman has adopted most of the 
policies of the New Deal, many liberals, 
independent progressives, and a sub- 
stantial segment of labor have lost con- 
fidence in Mr. Truman’s ability to force 
acceptance of these policies on the now 
openly warring factions of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 


The leaders of the Southern revolt 
also are looking beyond 1948. They 
are not overlooking the possibility of 
a depression in the next four years, 
and if that occurs they fear that Mr. 
Wallace’s expectation of a leftward 
swing may well be realized. And they 
also foresee the possibility that the 
Northern wing of the party—labor in 
the big cities, the Negroes, the liberals, 
and the progressives—may flock to Mr. 
Wallace’s third party standard. 

Fear of radicalism is as active in the 
minds of the Southern leaders as con- 
cern lest the Republican-controlled 
Congress with the assistance of Mr. 
Truman make another attempt to bring 
back what the South regards as a sec- 
ond attempt at reconstruction. 

The agitation for the abolition of 
slavery broke up the Whig Party and 
led to the formation of the Republican 
Party. The Republican Party's attempt 
to reconstruct the South brought about 
the wedding of Dixie to the Democratic 
Party. Now the Southerners feel that 





with the 


the President and the Northern wing 
of their party are running out on a 
faithful wife. 

Southern leaders feel that they have 
no place to go. They know that the 
Republican Party, whose main strength 
lies in the Northern and Western 
states, cannot presently team up with 
the South in opposition to equality for 
Southern Negroes. While the Republi- 
cans and the Southern conservatives 
are in fairly close agreement on eco- 
nomic questions, traditionally the Re- 
publicans have stood for the complete 
enfranchisement of the Negro, anti- 
lynch, and antisegregation legislation. 
The President is advocating these very 
same measures, and the party leadership, 
headed by Senator J. Howard McGrath, 
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Southern governors revolting on civil rights 





of Rhode Island, has refused to recede 
So the Southern Democratic leaders are 
mapping plans to go it alone. 

What they have immediately in mind 
is an attempt to block the nomination 
of Mr. Truman by the Democratic Na. 
tional Convention when it meets jp 
Philadelphia next July. They are trying 
to convince the Democratic leadershj 
that the President cannot win, that the 
South will not support him. But with. 
out the two-thirds rule, which they sur. 
rendered without a struggle at Philadel. 
phia in 1936, the Southern states lack 
the votes to deny Mr. Truman the 
nomination. 

Most of the Southern leaders realize 
this, and they are drafting another plan 
to withhold from Mr. Truman the 127 
votes which ‘the former Confederate 
states will command when the Electoral 
College meets to elect the President 
after the balloting next November. 

To carry out this scheme the election 
laws of most of the old Confederacy 
states will have to be amended. How 




























Harris & Ewing Photos 
National Democratic Chairman J. Howard McGrath, seated, 







this may be done has been outlined by 
Governor William M. Tuck of Vit 
ginia in a message to the General As 
sembly of that state. Governor Tuck 
asked his legislature to amend the 
state’s election code so that the consti 
tuted party authorities could direct 
the state’s electors to vote for a candi- 
date other than the nominee of the 
party if they saw fit. He also proposed 
that the legislature limit the names of 
the parties with electors on the ballot 
to the parties which were on the ballot 
in 1944, or those that had polled 10 
per cent of the votes in a general elec: 
tion in the last five years. 

The effect would be that the Demo 
cratic State Convention or the Demo 
cratic State Committee could decide 
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the candidate for whom the electors 
would vote in the Electoral College. 
New parties would be kept off the bal- 
‘ot and neither Truman nor Wallace 
electors could qualify. . 

Other Southern states are consider- 
ing similar amendments to their elec- 
tion laws, but at this writing it is im- 
possible to say how many will adopt 
them. 

By such a strategem the Southern 
Democrats could not hope to elect a 
President. That the Southern leaders 
well understand. Even if they could 
withhold all of the 127 Southern states’ 
votes they could affect the outcome only 
if their votes were needed to give Mr. 
Truman a majority. If the Republican 
candidate should win a majority of the 
electoral votes in November, that would 
be the end of it so far as the Demo- 
cratic nominee would be concerned. But 
if the Southern votes would spell the 
difference between a majority or less 
than a majority for Mr. Truman, the 
Southerners would have three courses 


Should the 1948 Presidential contest 
end in such an unorthodox manner, the 
chances would be decidedly slim for a 
reconciliation of the embattled South- 
ern and Northern wings of the party. 
Southern Democrats holding seats in 
Congress would have a strong motive 
fo1 attempting to heal the breach. But 
it seems unlikely that the truce could 
outlive more than another campaign 
or two. The conflict in the aims of the 
two wings of the party is too funda- 
mental to permit a continuing union. 

A war, of course, would change the 
whole picture. Unless divisions in the 
nation are deeper than surface manifes- 
tations would indicate, we could expect 
all parties and all factions, except the 
Communists, perhaps, to unite behind 
the war effort regardless of which party 
happened to be in control of the gov- 
ernment. 

But if we manage to avoid war and 
the Republican Party comes fully into 
power, as most political observers at 
this time expect, then we might see a 





Other third party movement leaders of the past were Bob 
LaFollette Sr. and of course Teddy Roosevelt, the Bull Moose 


of action open to them. They could at- 
tempt to impose abandonment of the 
civil rights legislation as the price of 
their support of Mr. Truman. They 
could pool their votes with those of 
the Republican electors to elect the Re- 
publican nominee. Or they could cast 
their votes for a third nominee chosen 
by the Southern states’ party organiza- 
tions. The Southern Democrats have 
gone so far as to sound out Southern 
senators in the matter of standing as 
the candidate of Southern Democracy. 

If the Southern Democrats should 
pursue this last course, conceivably 
none of the nominees could get a ma- 
jority in the Electoral College, in which 
case the election would be thrown into 
the House of Representatives, 


strong leftward swing of the Northern 
Democrats toward a more radical party 
which well might be Mr. Wallace's. 
Labor, the liberals, and the progressives 
now supporting Mr. Truman might de- 
cide that it was useless to try to work 
through the Democratic Party and turn 
to another political vehicle for the ex- 
pression of their will. This would be 
ali the more likely to happen if the 
Republicans pursued an unbending con- 
servative policy. 

In this way we would have a gradual 
realignment of the voters into a con- 
servative party and a left-wing party. 
As we have pointed out, union of the 
Republicans and the Southern conserva- 
tives would be difficult because of the 
traditional stand of the Republicans on 
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questions of civil rights for the South- 
ern Negroes. It is conceivable, however, 
that the “Republicans, confronted by a 
formidable people’s party, a coalition of 
labor, Northern Negroes, liberals, and 
progressives, would be forced to join 
hands with the Southern conservatives 
to maintain themselves in power. 

Present-day Republicans do not feel 
as strongly about the civil rights of the 
Negro as their forefathers did in the 
Reconstruction years after the Civil 
War. They are alarmed chiefly over 
what they regard as a left-wing trend 
toward government interference with 
free enterprise. Almost daily, Senator 
Robert A. Taft and other Republican 
alarmists warn that the New Deal, even 
under Truman, is undermining free 
enterprise and speeding the country 
toward state socialism. Even more do 
they fear Mr. Wallace’s third party, and 
rightly from their viewpoint, for Mr 
Wallace and the extreme left wingers 
who form the core of his present move- 
ment undoubtedly would move much 
farther toward socialism than the wild- 
est Democratic New Dealer has pro- 
posed. 

So it seems quite possible that solici- 
tude for the free enterprise system 
could impel the Republicans to come to 
terms with the Southern Democratic 
conservatives on a basis such as the 
Southern leaders are now trying to 
force on Mr. Truman. They might drop 
their advocacy of civil rights for the 
Southern Negro in return for Southern 
support in resisting the so-called so- 
cialistic aims of the left-wing party. 

Such a deal was proposed recently in 
the House by Representative Clare 
Hoffman, a Republican of Michigan. It 
was rejected by the Republican leader- 
ship. Obviously, such a bargain would 
not serve the immediate purpose of the 
Republican leadership which is to fan 
the Southern rebellion to the point of 
revolt and thus assure the election of a 
Republican President. But once the Re- 
publicans have attained that end, a pact 
with the Southerners may be the only 
way in which the G O. P. could stand 
up to the restless, homeless groups that 
formerly supported the New Deal and 
in the future may join up with the 
third party. 

The present crisis has only served to 
bring into the open discords that have 
existed in the Democratic party for the 
past sixteen years. Unless a leader ap- 
pears with the late President Roose- 
velt’s skill in holding factions together, 
the dissolution of the Democratic party, 
or at least a realignment of forces with- 
in both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties, is only a matter of time. 





JOHN C. O'BRIEN, of the Washington 
Bureau of the “Philadelphia Inquirer,” 
is a most competent writer on nation- 
al affairs. 











OUT OF THIS SNARE 


HIS is the story of Private Edward 
Leonski, one of the bravest men I 
have ever met. 

[ came into the story early in June 

942 when I was transferred to Head- 
quarters in Australia, located in the tur- 
bulent city of Melbourne. Our troops, 
treed from the hot, black holds of the 
transports where they had sweat out a 
fifty-day voyage across the Equator, 
really let loose when they landed in 
Melbourne. Though they had a lot of 
war before them, they had a good part 
of it behind; so when they stepped 
ashore they celebrated. Only the night 
before they were confused and fright- 
ened youngsters; when they stepped 
ashore they were lionized. Accepting the 
role, some of them did their first heavy 
drinking; it helped them to swagger 
more easily. One of them was Private 
Edward Leonski from New York City. 

I went into the Russell Street Gaol, 
modeled after the sixteenth-century 
prisons of London, with the half wish 
that I'd fail as the two chaplains before 
me had failed; if I were successful I'd 
have to go all the way with the boy. 
For Edward Leonski had been sentenced 
by a United States Army Court Martial 
to hang by the neck until dead for the 
murder of four Melbourne women. 

I called in at the M. P.’s guarding 
the prisoner. All four then on duty were 
also from New York City. I asked them 
about the prisoner. They liked him; 
they'd be willing to help in any way 
they could; they wanted to work with 
me for him. Only one was a Catholic. 
We were all Americans. 

The few watts throwing a weak light 
down into the cell showed a likely all- 
American end standing before me. He 
was tall, strong, and lithe-looking; his 
smile was under the shadow of a sneer. 
With my name I put out my hand. He 
clamped down on it hard and watched 
me. 

“All right, Leonski, I know you are 
strong. Let go of the hand,” I said. 

When a Protestant chaplain had been 
to see him, he brushed the man off by 
walking around the cell on his hands. 
When a Catholic chaplain before me 
tried to help him, he laughed. 

“Leonski,” I said, “the show is over. 
There are now only two persons in the 
world interested in you, God and your- 
self. Here’s a book. See what you can 
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make out of the first chapter. If you 
are interested, I'll be back tomorrow 
night and talk over that first chapter.” 

I handed him Father Martin Scott's 
God and Myself. He said nothing, and I 
walked out wondering. But the next 
night I went back. He stood up when I 
entered. 

“How did you make out with the 
first chapter?” I asked. 

“I finished the book,” he said and 
looked at me. 

“Let’s see how much you have of the 
first chapter,” I said. 


To my silent amazement, clearly and 
logically he went through the proof of 
the existence of God from the order in 
the universe. To my word of praise he 
responded with a smile, this time free 
of sneer. 

For sixty minutes every evening ex- 
cept Monday, from mid-June to Septem- 
ber Ed Leonski and I held class. He did 
his assigned reading during the day. 
At night I checked his assimilation. 
Keenly perceptive, he went to the heart 
of each proof in clear firm steps; it was 
a pleasure to work with him. Then he 





“If you are interested, I'll be back tomorrow night.” he had said 
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This is a blunt, gripping story every parent 


and educator ought to read — the story of Ed 


Leonski who was hanged in Melbourne in 1942 


wanted more, the life of Christ, the 
Church He established, the Sacraments. 

With school out after an hour’s in- 
struction, we’d call in the other Ameri- 
can general prisoners. Then we talked 
and ate sandwiches from a nearby res- 
taurant. All had at least a ten-year sen- 
tence hanging over them. All six had 
the same story—when drunk they got 
into serious trouble. Some from good 
homes, some from broken homes, they 
stuck together to ease the mental tor- 
ture of their disgrace. The M. P.’s were, 
with one exception, real men, not out- 
siders but right in with the prisoners, 
doing all in their power to ease mis- 
fortune. I was proud of them all, pris- 
oners and M. P.’s. They were all good 
young Americans. But it was easy to see 
that Ed Leonski was the best liked of 
the lot; he was a natural leader in an 
easy, likeable way. 


One night he told me the whole story 
from beginning to end. As he spoke I 
wished there were a microphone on the 
table between us so that parents and 
teachers might hear the story. 

There was only one person in his life 
for whom he had any attachment, his 
mother. She was a charwoman every 
night in downtown New York. Young 
Ed grew up straight and strong. He was 
easily the leader in the sports available 
on New York City streets; he gradu- 
ated from a city high school about 
twelfth in a class of four hundred. 

To help his mother he took a job 
after school hours in a chain grocery 
store, and here the first seeds of moral 
corruption were sown. The manager in- 
structed him how to cheat the customer 
on each purchase of potatoes, apples, 
butter, or anything in bulk that had to 
be packaged. The young clerk soon 
figured out a few ways of his own to 
pick up spending money. With this, he 
started his good-time program, girls but 
no drinking. The drinking would im- 
pair his healthy physique—that vanity 
without moral judgment was the begin- 
ning of the end that confronted him in 
a Melbourne jail. He liked to be the 
big shot; but in all of it he never 
crossed the law. 

The draft removed him from the one 
testraining influence in his life, and 
Shipped him off to Texas. He resented 
the draft. With the allotments taken out, 
he had little money for the kind of 


strutting he had back home. One des- 
perate day he took off without leave. 

Resentment for the whole setup 
flared within him, and he picked up a 
large stone which he held fast in his 
large hand to loosen the restraining arm 
of any M. P. who might challenge him. 
It was his first awareness of vicious- 
ness. He headed for a house of public 
women well known at the camp. He had 
no money, so he tried to talk his way— 
unsuccessfully. He tried force, and the 
woman screamed. The M. P.’s came and 
he was court martialed for attempted 
rape. This mark on his record really hurt 
him. 

Soon he was on one of the first trans- 
ports loaded to the gunnels with raw 
troops for the Southwest Pacific. He 
passed the time stuffing himself with 
sex-crime pulp; and for further fun he 
ridiculed the lads who prayed or spoke 
of religion. He got great enjoyment 
from asking questions about their reli- 
gion which they were unable to answer. 

Ashore at Melbourne, with all the 
appearance of America’s best manhood, 
he took what the port city offered; and 
with the lax discipline of the in-town 
camp he had plenty of time at his dis- 
posal. For the first time he took to drink. 
He didn’t know why, except that in- 
side he was confused. 

Strutting his strength in a pub one 
afternoon, he amazed the bar standers 
by ordering a drink from each of ten 
bottles behind the bar, whiskies, 
brandies, and liqueurs. Calling for a 
sixteen-ounce schooner, he poured in 
each of the ten drinks, lifted the glass 
aloft and downed it in one long draught. 
He looked around to enjoy the remarks 
of amazement. He did it again. 

Thus began his twenty-two days in an 
alcoholic fog. He groped around the 
blacked-out streets of Melbourne merely 
a male animal. He stalked his first vic- 
tim into a secluded spot, then silently 
moved in on her. She screamed with 
frightened surprise. Animal-like, to pre- 
serve himself from detection, his power- 
ful hands squeezed her throat to shut off 
the screaming. Her lifeless form under 
his hands brought him through the haze 
clearly enough to make him realize 
what he had done. But he did not let 
his head clear. He soaked it in more 
drink to drown the revolt within him. 
Again he was a prowling beast. For 
the twenty-two days he had the Mel- 
bourne papers screaming for his capture. 
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The Army was embarrassed for the 
killer was in a U. S. Army uniform. 
He told me that when his mind 
cleared he had a fairly good recollec- 
tion of the first murder, but he could 
recall nothing of the other three; in fact, 
he could recall very little of the entire 
twenty-two days. His nineteen-year-old 
physique carried him along, but his 
reason was separated from every re- 
straint except the caution dictated by 
self-preservation. Medical authorities 
testified in court that none of the 
women were raped; it seems that as soon 
as they screamed, he __ instinctively 


stopped their screaming to protect him- 
self. 


One morning back in camp, his head 
cleared. He wondered what had hap- 
pened to him; he tried to disavow to 
himself any connection with the fan- 
tastic self-accusation of murder; he 
couldn’t believe it, but couldn’t shake 
off the conviction. He checked his 
clothes and found blood stains. With a 
deep feeling of guilt he tried to wash 
away the stains. His younger tent-mate 
came in and they talked. Leonski shifted 
the conversation and it turned to the 
camp, to the town and the murders. As 
he worked the story given by the papers 
from his buddy, Leonski heard for the 
first time what he had done. Staggering 
under the horror of it, he wondered 
aloud if he were not the murderer. The 
younger lad, frightened with the bur- 
den unloaded on him, went to his im- 
mediate officer. Leonski was arrested 
and condemned to hang from the neck 
until dead. 


During the trial he admitted nothing 
and had the court puzzled by his air 
of nonchalant bravado. They could find 
no answer to the question, why did he 
do it? He had no motive. He was 
merely a young male animal on the 
loose. But he was a young male animal 
in whom were buried many pictures of 
sex crimes from the pulp magazines. 

That he had so brutally destroyed 
defenceless life gave Leonski resigna- 
tion to his death penalty; he regretted 
only that nothing could be done to undo 
the damage. 


After his story, which he allowed to 
be used if it would do any good. he 
went to confession. It was his first. 

He had been baptized in the Catholic 
Church, but had not received sufficient 
instruction to be able to say the Our 
Father. His mother was forever leaving 
for her work as he returned from school. 
And the public schools did not give 
him even the code of the Ten Com- 
mandments. 


On the first of September I was 
ordered to Sidney, but on November 
sixth I received secret orders to return 
to Melbourne. Father George Hannon, 








O CLAVIS DAVID 


(Avertisti captivitatem Jacob) 
by SISTER AGNES, C.S.J. 


O Key of David, turn the lock. 

Pride is the door of our captivity 

Locked against news of the significant sky 

Where wisdom sees a star and knows its 
Saviour; 

Humility beholds a host of angels. 


O Key of David, our Deliverance, 
Open our doors and windows to the Light 
That self, our darkness, cannot comprehend. 


This is a holy night on our paved hillsides 

And in the desert of our parking lots, 

Because to this dull straw, our city’s busi- 
ness, 

The Key of David comes, delivering us 

From the false promises of neon lights. 


Here by the true Light of Jacob’s Star 






Our Key, Obedience, turns silently 
In the stiff locks of pride 
And we are free in His humility. 


curate in a parish near the Russell 
Street Gaol, had in my absence spent 
about two hours every day with Ed, 
continuing the imstructions we 
started together. Each of us had seen a 
nineteen-year-old social castoff build 
himself up by religious instruction and 
God's grace into a man who daily 
looked death in the face and smiled 
happily. 

Father Hannon was so confident that 
Ed Leonski was ready to meet his Maker 
that I felt more able to carry out the in- 
structions of the Commanding Officer. 
I reported to Colonel Purdy in his hotel 
room. 

“You are to assist Leonski,” Colonel 
Purdy said, “Tomorrow morning at six 
he will be hanged.” 

“Does the boy know?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied, “you are to tell him. 
This is my first official act as Chief of 
the Military Police,” he continued. “I'm 
just back from the front lines because 
of poor health. I'll do anything you ask, 
but I can’t change the order of the court, 
nor can I change the time’of execution.” 
It was two o'clock in the afternoon, and 
together we outlined every move that 
would be necessary. 

At seven that evening I called to see 
Ed. He stood up with his usual smile 
and cocked his head inquiringly. 

“Why are you down, Father?” he 
asked. 

“On business,” I stalled, “I couldn’t 
leave town without saying hello to you.” 
So we sat on the side of his cot and 
talked for ten minutes. Then he came 
back to it. 

“Father, why are you down?” 

I faced it obliquely. “Remember Ed, 


the answer Our Lord gave to the Good 
Thief on the Cross—“This day thou 
shall be with me in Paradise.” With an- 
other question I shifted, and on the sur- 
face we were away from it. 

“When will it be, Father?” he asked 
quietly. His voice was steady and so 
were his eyes looking straight at me. 

“All right, Ed, here it is,” I said. “At 
six o'clock tomorrow morning.” 

We both went silent, each with his 
head down. 

The radio had been on, but I hadn’t 
noticed it. In the silence between us 
the radio’s voice became more articu- 
late. Strangely the program was the 
Catholic Hour. The Jesuit Father John- 
son was speaking about the Resurrec- 
tion as the basis of our faith. Without 
comment Ed and I listened to the end; 
no two listeners were more attentive 
that Sunday evening. And then it was 
over. “Let’s turn on some music, Father,” 
Ed said, “and call the fellows in. I want 
to see them.” 

Their greeting for me was silenced 
as they gathered around Ed in protec- 
tive sympathy. Th.ere was nothing on 
Ed’s face to tell them of the presence 
of death; it must have been on mine. 
I withdrew to a corner of the cell, 
stretched out on a wooden bench, and 
lit a cigarette. Lighting the cigarette 
showed me how nervous I was, so I 
smoked quietly and alone, letting them 
work it out their own way. 

Calling attention to me stretched out 
on the bench, one of the lads had the 
courage and humor to dispel the gath- 
ering gloom. “Look at the chaplain,” he 
said witheringly, “Isn’t he a hell of a 
chaplain?” 
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And so we brightened up. And as i 
we were planning a football game ly. 
tween two New England high schools, 
coachlike I was showing this group of 
American boys in a sixteenth-centy 
English prison how one of them whom 
they had come to love would meet the 
opposition in the morning. 

At ten o'clock Ed and I were alone 
ready for the official reading of the 
court sentence. There was a sharp rap 
at the cell door, and we stood at atten. 
tion. Accompanied by the Military Pp. 
lice, now militarily rigid, Colonel Purdy 
entered and acknowledged my salute, 





Army regulations do not allow a con. 
demned man to salute. My knuckle 
touched Ed’s knuckles; they didn't 
quiver, didn’t clench; they remained 
relaxed even though the reading of 
fallacious lines like “with malice afore. 
thought,” “deliberately and_ willfully.” 
With the court sentence read, the Col. 
enel looked up. 

“Thank you,” he said to Ed, for I'd 
told him the boy would make it easy for 
him. 

Ed saluted. The Colonel acknowl 
edged with the most sincere and dig. 
nified salute. Army regulations could 
not give a soldier’s death, but Ed was 
going to death like a soldier; and no 
one knew it better than the Colonel 
who had seen boys from his own home 
state go to their death to dig the enemy 
out of the swamps of Buna. The Mili- 
tary Police departed. 

We walked out into the courtyard 
to talk without interruption. Out in 
the yard Ed looked up at the stars and 
took in a long deep breath of fresh air. 

“Ed,” I said, “I want you to know 
how much I respect you. If I were in 
your position, I couldn’t do it half as 
well.” 

“Don’t say that, Father,” he said, 
“You believe what I believe. Well, 
that’s all there is to it. I wish it were not 
so easy, for I ought to suffer more to 
atone in some way for what I’ve done.” 

At midnight Father George Hannon 
came to relieve me; I couldn't take 2 
chance of weakening in the morning 90 
I had asked him to come over. I went 
back to the rectory and tried to sleep 
till three, and in the meantime Father 
George heard Ed’s final confession. 
When I returned, Ed gave me final it- 

structions about the letter to his mother. 

The three of us with Ed in the mid- 
dle then walked up and down the prison 


. courtyard saying the Rosary, praying to 


the Mother of God. Beginning each dec- 
ade Father George would picture the 
scene from Our Lord’s life and would 
make the application to the present. Ed 
listened intently, Father George led the 
prayers, and we responded, “Holy Mar), 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners, 
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The civilian hangman was ready 


now and at the hour of our death. 
Amen.” 

It was a grim sight, our shadows 
walking through the shadows of the 
prison bars cast by the light over our 
shoulders. More bitter irony was the 
shrieking of the drunken streetwalker 
that accompanied our prayers. It ceased 
when I called the Australian guard and 
gave him a package of cigarettes to 
silence her. 

At four o'clock we were ready for 
Mass in the cell. Ed served and received 
Holy Communion. As we were about 
to start, one of the six fellow prisoners 
asked if he could go to confession; he 
had been baptized, I found, but had 
given up his faith five years before. Ed 
told me one time that he was passing 
on his instructions to Brownie, hoping 
it would help him. I don’t know what 
happened to Brownie later, but on his 
deathbed Ed Leonski, by his example, 
pulled a fallen away back into the 
Church. 

After Mass Father George said a 
Mass of Thanksgiving, and Ed and I 
served. All the Army prisoners and the 
M. P.’s on duty knelt through this Mass 
also, silently praying each in his own 
way. Father George had no sooner 
packed his Mass-kit when we heard 
the sharp official rap on the heavy 
wooden door. It was exactly five-thirty. 

A detail of M.P.’s came in, snapped 
the handcuffs on Ed’s hands behind his 
back; and the procession of M.P.’s, 
Prisoner, and priests started out of the 
cell, down the long prison corridor, out 
the prison door into the prison van. An 
M-P.’s flashlight showed a bench along 
the back, and we sat on it with Ed in 
the middle. I lit a cigarette, held it for 
him and he inhaled long and deep. And 


then while Father George held the flash- 
light I started the prayers for the dyin 
from the ritual. Father George foc. 
and then Ed in a firm, clear voice. 
Everything was all right with me until 
I happened to look over the edge of the 
page and saw a glistening tear on the 
cheek of the M.P. guarding the pris- 
oner. My throat tightened. I let George 
and Ed go it alone. When I had swal- 
lowed the lump I joined them in the 
litany for the dying. 

“Jesus, Mary, and Joseph,” we prayed, 
“I give you my heart and my soul. 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph assist me in 
my last agony.” 

The van stopped in front of a build- 
‘ing that was gray in the morning mist; 
when we came on the brightly polished 
hardwood floor, I looked up. We were 
in a building built like a huge gym- 
nasium. Khaki-clad legs lined the walls. 
Down the middle we marched with 
parade step until we came to the white 
drop-curtain. The body would drop be- 
hind this curtain, and Father George 
would be there to give him the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction. 

“Good-by, Ed,” Father George said. 

“Thank you, Father,” he said. 

Ed and I, arm in arm, moved beyond 
the curtain, up wide steel stairs follow- 
ing the two M.P.’s. 

“How are you, Ed?” I asked going 
up the stairs. 

“All right, Father,” he said, “I know 
there’s something inside me they can’t 
kill.” 

We made a turn to the right on a 
steel ramp running along the wall. I 
saw the noose and so did he. He looked 
at it, turned to me, and with a slight 
nudge into my side spoke the last words 
I heard from him. , 

“It’s a cinch, Father,” he said. 


The civilian hangman was ready, and 
irons were snapped on Ed’s ankles, and 
a gray hood tied around his head. I 
held up the crucifix, my vow crucifix, 
for him to kiss and gain the plenary in- 
dulgence. The high color had gone from 
his fair cheecks, leaving only traces of 
itself in spots. I embraced him. Silently 
his eyes spoke a thank you and good- 
by. 

His lips were tight as the gray hood 
was pulled down over his face. His 
carriage was erect and his step firm as 
he was led out along the narrow steel 
walk into position on the trap. I stood 
on the steel walk in front of him, an 
iron handrail separating us. The noose 
was brought into position, and I raised 
my right hand. 

“All right, Ed,” I said, “Here is the 
final blessing.” 

As my hand began to trace the sign 
of the Cross, he went down swiftly 
with a coughing sound. His face was 
looking up at me through the mask 
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with his head characteristically cocked 
to the side. I gave him final absolution. 

Father George was having a bit of 
difficulty anointing the swaying body, 
so I went down to help him. I held 
steady the hands now limp under the 
manacles while Father George anointed 
the palms with the sign of the Cross. 

“Through this holy anointing, and 
His most tender mercy, may the Lord 
forgive every sin these hands have ever 
committed. Amen.” So it was for five 
anointings. Then we knelt. down and 
prayed aloud the Our Father and Hail 
Mary, ending with, “May his soul, and 
the souls of all the faithful departed 
through the mercy of God, rest in peace, 
Amen.” 

As the medicos tested for life with 
stethoscopes, an M.P. came up to me. 

“He was a man, Father. In combat I'd 
like to have a man like that leading the 
way,” he said simply and sincerely 

The dawn was lighting up the hills 
as we stepped out into the air, and my 
thoughts turned naturally to the Resur- 
rection. “Why, it’s just like Easter 
morning,” I thought. At noon I offered 
a Requiem Mass with the body pres- 
ent, the doors of the Church locked to 
curious outsiders. A few officers de- 
tailed to supervise the burial sat in the 
back. Father George and Father Stew- 
art, the Pastor, served the Mass as their 
offering of public praise for the Ameri- 
can boy who had died in disgrace far 
from his native land. 

There was no military funeral. The 
casket, covered with canvas, was put 
in an Army truck. We rode ahead in 
Army sedans to the cemetery far re- 
moved from our honored dead. We 
three priests began the burial service, 
“Out of the depths have I cried unto 
Thee, O Lord. Lord hear my voice.” 

I am sure that He did. At any rate, 
I know that Our Lord helped me on the 
way back to Manila. When fear held me 
back and my duty as a priest ordered 
me into danger, I made it easier for 
myself. 

“What do you say, Ed?” I prayed, 
for I had asked Ed to pray that I might 
be able to do the work demanded of 
me by duty. 

Only. this year Father Fred Galla- 
gher and I were talking at Holy Cross 
of chaplain days. He had come into 
Melbourne some months later with 
the Marines from Guadalcanal. 


“Leonski,” he said. “That’s funny you 
should speak about him. I had Edward 
leonski’s body moved up and buried 
alongside some of my Marines who died 
in Melbourne hospitals from wounds 
they received in battle.” 

And his body was buried where it 
belonged, with the rest of the American 
boys. Few of them had a harder fight 
on their hands than Ed Leonski. 








What the British say— 





















American aid 
























































Bristol R.R. Inspector: In the 
good old days we didn’t need 
help, but with this new economy 
things have changed — for worse. need it more than we British. 


Two Midland Charwomen: We 
know little of economics, but, if 
means more of 
your cigarettes, we are for it. 





London Housewife: We could 
use the aid, but I think it should 
be given to the starving who 





Welsh Miner: The resources of 
the world should be distributed 
fairly. We are only getting a 
small part of what is due us. 












AN inquiring photographer roamed England 
asking two of the most important ques- 
tions of the day concerning American aid 

and peace in Europe. He tried, and we think 

that he has succeeded in obtaining a fairly good 
cross section of the English people. He inter- 
viewed a Bristol railroad man, a London flower 
merchant, a Welsh miner, a Dover Navy man, 
and many others. These questions are interesting 
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Manchester Fireman: We are 
very grateful for your aid. It 
will help us get back on our have if the Labor Government 
feet to work for a better world. 


Birmingham Executive: We 
need your help, but we wouldn't 


hadn’t killed our free enterprise. 





because they were asked of the English people 
who are known for their definite opinions an 
also for frankness in expressing them. Due to 
shortage of space, it was impossible to have each 
person answer both questions. Those on the | 
answer the first question on American aid; those 
on the right give their opinions on peace. 

The answers to the first question reveal 3 
justly proud and independent people who, fot 
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To the question: 


What is your opinion of American aid to Britain? 


And secondly: Do you think that peace will be maintained in Europe? 





London Merchant: If it doesn’t Southampton Transport Dover Navy Man: Once we are 
come soon, we won't have war Worker: We will have peace now, on our feet again Anglo-Amer- 
Trade will build up and we won't as the war taught us a terrible les- ican strength will be sure to keep 
want to fight our customers. son that we shan’t forget too soon. peace in this troubled world. 





London Flower Merchant: We Farmer in Midlands: If we, Retired Landowner: If we and 
must keep peace now, as we are who raise the world’s food could Western Europe recover quickly 
too exhausted to fight, but later do so, we could remove one of we will stave off totalitarian 
on who can tell what we'll do? the chief causes of war—hunger. threats. If not, who knows? 


the most part, admit they need aid but give 
vatious reasons. The London housewife thinks 
that others need help more than the British. 
The Birmingham executive blames the Labour 
Government for the present plight of England; 
the Welsh miner advocates some form of dis- 
tributism or collectivism. All in all they give the 
impression that they would like a little start but 
they are perfectly willing and capable of taking 


cate of themselves after that. On the second 
question of peace and war they are hopeful but 
a bit doubtful of the possibilities of peace. Some 
build their hopes for peace on world trade; 
others think that food will solve the problem. 
The over-all impression given is that the British 
are searching for a little sunshine of peace in a 
world that is rapidly being clouded by the omi- 
nous sign of the hammer and the sickle. 


— 
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WE FA (REWELL ceeded 


His cherished dream was almost a reality, but 


there was no joy in his heart. Until a small boy’s 


words unlocked the door to understanding 


LOOKING back, it seemed to George 
Miller that he had been antici- 
pating this day for all twenty of the 
years he'd worked for the First Na- 
tional in Union City. Yet, now that the 
day had come, he felt a deep loss, 
knowing that it marked the end of a 
very fine part of his and Emma's life. 

He closed the green steel filing cabi- 
net with a little. unnecessary noise and 
smiled at the younger man, whose blue 
eyes blinked grotesquely at him through 
thick-lensed glasses. 

“Well, Harvey,” he 
yours. Good luck!” 

He shook hands with Harvey Cline, 
who from now on would handle the 
bookwork in the bank. And as he felt 
the warm, friendly pressure of the 
younger man’s hand, he remembered 
back to the day when as a much young- 
et man himself, he'd stood in Harvey's 
place. Even then, he and Emma had 
talked vaguely of the time when they'd 
move back to the old home town. 

Funny, you live in a place twenty 
years, and still the town where you 
were born and raised is home to you, 
while this new place never is until you 
are about to leave it forever. And then 
it strikes you with sudden force that 
you have roots here, too, which will 
not tear loose as easily and painlessly 
as you had supposed. 

“Thanks for everything,” Harvey 
said, and meant it. “The old bank’s not 
going to be the same without you, 

tge.” 

They all called him George, from the 
messenger girl, who looked so much 
like his daughter, Eva, to the Old Man 
who headed the institution. And he 
liked it and would have felt hurt if 
they'd started calling him Mr. Miller. 

“Nonsense,” he said to Harvey. “A 
month from today, you'll never know 
I've ever been here.” 

“Don’t kid yourself, George,” Harvey 
returned. “You can’t give your best to 
aM institution for twenty years and then 
walk out and take all yourself with you. 


said, “it’s all 


I may be just a dumb office machines 
puncher, but I do know that much.” 

George chuckled. “You sound like a 
sentimental old philosopher,” he kidded, 
but deep in his heart he knew that 
Harvey was right. 

He picked up his brief case in which 
he’d put his personal belongings—a 
picture of his family when they were 
all at home, another of his youngest 
boy who'd never come back from the 
South Pacific, a comb and mirror, some 
letters, his Chamber of Commerce mem- 
bership certificate. For the last time, he 
lifted his gray hat from the oak clothes 
tree. 

“Well, so long, Harvey,” he said, 
and walked out of his old office. 

It was late enough for everyone to be 
gone, but no one was. The entire force 
stood in the long space behind the tel- 
ler’s cages, waiting for him. 

Surprised, he stood staring at them, a 
medium - tall, slender, grayish - haired 
man in a neat gray suit and with a look 
of tiredness about his eyes that comes 
to a man who works too much with 
figures and fine print. He was the kind 
of an ordinary man whom you wouldn't 
notice in a crowd or be apt to remember 
if you chanced to meet him alone on the 
street. But if you took the time to study 
his rather colorless smooth face and his 
quiet gray eyes, you somehow felt that 
here was a man with a deep sense of 
kindly humor and pride and humility. 

He found his voice and said in a 
joking way that he did not feel, “Honest, 
folks, I'm not walking out with the 
bank’s money in this brief case.” 

They laughed in a friendly way at his 
little joke. Even the Old Man, standing 
near the door of his private office with 
the gold lettering on it that read “J. R. 
Storman, President,” chuckled deeply. 

Jim Thompson, the head cashier, 
cleared his throat noisily, and the room 
became very quiet. 

“George,” Jim said, “I've been dele- 
gated to do the farewells, and I don’t 
mind saying it’s a tough job. Anyway, 
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all of us here want to wish you all the 
happiness in the world back in your old 
home town. We want you to know that 
for ourselves, we hate to see you go, 
and we'll miss you more than you'll 
ever know. But for you and the missus, 
because it’s what you both want to do, 
we're glad you're going back. 

“And now,’—a slow grin came to 
Jim's long face—“we know you'll need 
some animals on that five-acre ranch 
of yours, so we've got something for 
you to start with. A nice little bull!” 

Jim unwrapped a small package, ex- 
posing a miniature china bull. It was 
the ugliest, meanest looking creature 
that George had ever seen. 

Before he could think up a come- 
back, Jim went on, “Also, George, we 
want you to take this watch. Just what 
the devil you will do with a watch from 
now on, I wouldn't know. But, maybe, 
when you look at it, you'll remember 
us clock watchers back here in the First 
National with a feeling of friendship.” 

Everyone applauded, and George took 
the watch in suddenly clumsy fingers. It 
was beautiful and expensive and with ic, 
he knew, came the warmth of many 
fine friends. He felt a tight clutching 
pain in the top part of his chest, and 
the pain moved up into his throat, 
making it hard for him to talk. 

Afterward he never could remember 
what he'd said, but in a far corner of 
his mind he thought, “This is what 
you've wanted, George Miller—to get 
out of here and go back home. You've 
no right to feel any regrets. You didn’t 
have to quit here. You aren't too old to 
keep on. You're only fifty-four. You 
could have stayed on another ten years 
easily, but this is the way you wanted 
it. 

He shook hands all around, picked 
up his brief case for a second time and 
started to leave. 

The Old Man said, “Come into my 
office a minute, George,” and he went 
into the small, carefully furnished room. 

“I hate to see you go, George,” the 
Old Man said, “But I know how you 
feel about this thing.” 





FRANK BENNETT wrote fiction as a 
hobby while a music. teacher in 
Nebraska. Reversing the process, he 
now makes music his hobby and 
writing his profession. 








“Thanks, John,” George said huskily. 
“I've got to admit that now the time 
is here, I feel pretty low. But Emma 
and I have planned this for a tong time. 
We've got some good years ahead of us 
and—hell, John, you know how it is.” 

“Sure,” the Old Man said, “and I envy 
you. But what I wanted to tell you was 
that at our meeting last night, the board 
of directors voted you a little present.” 

He handed George a check. 

“It’s not much,” he went on, “con- 
sidering your service to us, but maybe 
you can buy something for yourself with 
it that otherwise you wouldn't have 
bought. You know what I mean, 
George, some fool gadget—like a new 
set of tools, or a radio, or a pair of gold- 
trimmed overalls.” 

George knew all the directors per- 
sonally. They were his friends. His wife 
played bridge with their wives. He 
didn’t say anything to the Old Man. 
He couldn't, and John didn’t expect 
him to. They understood each other. 
They both knew they'd reached the end 
of a long and pleasant association, and 
they both regretted it as something un- 
avoidable. They shook hands and parted 
without saying good-by. 

Outside, the late March sun was 
warm, and the breeze from the south 
carried a faint smell of coal smoke and 
the dust from the wide sweep of Main 






Street. George clutched his gray hat and 
ducked his head against the wind. He 
always walked home after banking 
hours if the weather permitted. He'd 
been raised where walking was a part 
of everyday life, and he had never got- 
ten away from it. In fact, he'd never 
gotten away from many things he'd ex- 
perienced during those early years back 
home in Mayfield, and he knew it and 
smiled a little at himself and at the 
mingled feelings of regret and unsure 
happiness that he now felt. 

He turned off Main at the next cor- 
ner and walked along Sixth Street, no- 
ticing vaguely the glittering store win- 
dows and the spring showing of clothes 
and knowing that here was a good town 
in which to live and to raise a family. 
And the town had been good to him 
and Emma and to the two boys and one 
girl whom he and Emma had given to 
the world. And his regret became a 
tugging sadness that made him pass by 
familiar faces without seeing them. 

The Hotel Trevor stood in the next 
block, and he knew now why he had 
come this way on his last walk through 
the streets of Union City. In this hotel, 
he’d told Wes good-by that ‘last time 
the boy had been home before going 
overseas. 

He stepped into the lobby and let his 
eyes move over the darkened cherry 


They shook hands and parted 
without saying good-by 
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wood furnishings, past the clerk's deg 
with the fluorescent lighting, along the 
wall with the great mirror, past the 
curving staircase to the entrance of the 
Pioneer Room. For fifteen of the twen 

years he’d lived in Union City, hed 
come to the Pioneer Room on Wednes. 
days to lunch with the Men’s Club. He 
had taken Wes with him that Wedne;. 
day to the luncheon, and he remembered 
now the little catch of pride in his 
throat when he’d stood up and intro. 
duced Wes—not that Wes had needed 
an introduction to these men in Union 
City. He could still hear the men’s 
applause and see them nodding and 
smiling when Wes had stood up. 

After the luncheon, he and Wes had 
stood right here by the revolving door, 
each a little afraid of the moment of 
parting. The light had been in his eyes, 
making it difficult for him to see Wes 
clearly, the light and something else. 

“Be careful, son,” he’d said. “Write 
as often as you can.” 

“Roger,” Wes had said in a quick, 
tight voice. 

And then he’d turned abruptly and 
walked away. That's the way it had 
been, a quick, clean parting before 
either of them had showed too much 
what he felt. 

Standing there now by the hotel door, 
he realized that there was more of 
Union City in Wes than in his other 
children. Wes had been born here and 
had never known any other home. Wes 
was Union City, and Union City was 
Wes. 

He turned away from the hotel, 


knowing as he did so that he was | 


leaving a part of himself behind, stand- 
ing forever in the doorway, watching 
Wes for the last time as he hurried 
away in his neat flier’s uniform. He 
brushed his hand across his eyes, and 
it came away wet. 

“You're a doddering old fool, George 
Miller,” he said to himself. 

He went on home, noticing the first 
young grass pushing through _last 
winter's brownness, catching a faint 
whiff of burning leaves, knowing that 
spring was coming unusually early this 
year to Union City. It was a pretty 
town in the spring, he remembered. 
And he remembered that in the spring, 
he and Emma had always made a pre- 
tense of planting a garden in their too 
small back yard, and as they worked, 
they talked about how nice it would be 
to live back in Mayfield where every- 
one had lots of garden room. 

The church on the corner threw 4 
long shadow across the street, and he 
stopped for a moment, looking at 1t 
strong tallness and remembering 
to Eva’s wedding. She had been maf 
ried in the church, and he could se 
her now as she was then, a rather 
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pretty girl with a radiant oval face 
and his own gray eyes and dark hair. 
She had gone to Boston to live, and he 
realized with a little pang that she 
hadn't been back for almost three years. 
And Bill, his oldest, who lived on the 
West Coast, hadn’t been home for five 
years. 

And walking slowly on toward the 
big white house that he and Emma and 
the children had shared for those few 
good years, he thought: 

“That’s the way it is. Your children 
are never really yours. They always be- 
long to the world. The world just lends 
them to you for a few short years to 
love and care for. And then the world 
daims them, and all you have left are 
the memories. And what you have given 
of yourself to them is simply interest 
due for the short time the world has 
Jet you have them to experience the joy 
of a brief, prideful possession.” 

Reaching his own block, he saw his 
neighbor's small son gravely watching 
him approach. When he came to the 
boy, he said, “Hello, Butch. How’s 
everything?” 

Butch was plump, round and almost 
four, and he had a way of puckering 
his lips and frowning deeply when he 
didn’t want to talk. He frowned now 
and carefully studied a broken wheel 
on a toy wagon. 

“A little tough luck with the wagon, 
eh, Butch?” George asked smilingly. 

Butch kept on frowning and he made 
no reply. 

George gave the boy’s unruly brown 
hair a pat and went on to his own 
house. He stopped at the front door, 
knowing what he would see when he 
went in, and dreading it. 

“Hello, Grandpa,” Butch called, 
having taken one of his sudden notions 
to talk. 

Butch always called him grandpa. 
Why, George had never been able to 
discover, but he liked it. He had no 
grandchildren of his own, and that fact 
had sometimes weighed sadly upon him. 

He waved at the boy. opened the 
door and went in. 

Emma wasn’t home. She'd left a note 

propped on the telephone. “Have gone 
over to Elsie Gibson’s for a rubber of 
bridge,” she'd written in her neat, pre- 
cise way. “Will be back in plenty of 
time to catch the train. Em.” 
_ He smiled a little and put the note 
into his pocket where he'd slipped the 
check. She'd always signed her name 
Em. Even in the letters she'd written 
to him before they were married. He 
thought of her now, not very tall, still 
slender and active, neat and spotlessly 
clean. She had always looked much 
younger than her years until Wes had 
gone away. That had aged her. 

His eyes moved over the room, bare 


now except for the luggage and a few 
crates of things they were shipping 
through to Mayfield. Things they hadn't 
had the courage to part with. 

He smiled faintly, knowing the real 
reason why Emma had gone over to 
Elsie’s. She hadn’t wanted to be here 
when the dray came to take away the 
last of their things from the house. 

He walked slowly about, letting me- 
mories come to him as they would. Wes 
batting a ball through the large fgont 
window. Eva with long, dark braids 
down her back, having a tea party for 
her dolls in the middle of the front 
room. Bill sliding down the stair ban- 
nister and smashing an expensive floor 
lamp. Little incidents, all of them, but 
the kind that a man hangs on to. 





Genealogy: Tracing yourself back to 
people better than you are. 
—ROLLAND 





He glanced at the new watch. The 
dray should be along in a half hour or 
so, and in three hours they'd be on the 
train. Day after tomorrow, théy'd be in 
the little cottage with its five acres of 
ground at the edge of Mayfield. Finan- 
cially, they would have no cause for 
worry. They'd always saved a little, and 
due to postwar conditions, they'd sold 
the big house for an unbelievable sum. 
From now on, they could do those 
things they'd always talked of doing, 
fishing in the lake, little trips in a new 
car, fooling with some chickens, visiting 
with old friends, never hurrying at any- 
thing. They had a lot of years left 
simply for living. That was one reason 
why he’d quit the bank so soon. The 
other reason was that he’d always had a 
horror of hanging on to his job until 
he'd lost his usefulness. He wanted his 
associates to remember him as a man 
still keen of mind and valuable, not one 
for whom they felt a certain pity be- 
cause he was no longer needed and 
able. 

Yet in all this, and in the knowledge 
that leaving was part of long and care- 
ful planning, he felt unhappy. Here, it 
seemed to him, was home, while May- 
field seemed strange and foreign. He 
felt a strong urge to rush to the phone 
and call Emma at Elsie Gibson’s house, 
and say, “Let's call the whole thing off, 
Emma. Let's hang on here as long as we 
can. 

He smiled at his own foolish thought 
and moved the luggage from one side of 
the room to the other just to be doing 
something. Then a knock at the front 
door made him lift his eyes in wonder. 
The dray surely hadn’t arrived this 
early. 

The knock came again, and he went 
to the door and opered it. Butch, small 
and plump and frowning deeply, stood 
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in the doorway. He held the broken 
wagon wheel in his stubby, grimy 
fingers. 

“Grandpa,” he said, “you fix this 
wheel for me.” 

George felt a faint irritation at the 
intrusion. He wanted to be alone with 
his thoughts in the big house which 
held so many memories of the good 
things of his life. He wanted to say, 
“Go back home, Butch. I don’t have 
time for you and your wheel now.” But 
he knew that Butch had come to him 
because he'd repaired toys for the boy 
in the past. 

He took the broken wheel, and said, 
“Come on in, Butch. We'll see what we 
can do with this.” 

The boy’s round, solemn eyes went 
over the room. “Things look funny,” 
he observed. “There’s no place to set 
down.” . 

“There’s the floor,” George said. 

He found a piece of an old crate and 
spread a newspaper on the floor. He sat 
down near one end of the paper, got 
out his pocket knife, and began to 
whittle out a spoke for the wheel. 

Frowning deeply, Butch sat down on 
the other end of the newspaper, cross- 
ing his fat, bare legs. 

“You can fix anything, Grandpa!” he 
said in a burst of admiration. 

And then it came to George in a 
quick flood of understanding: These 
little parts of yourself—a few minutes 
time, your skill, a smile, a kind word— 
are things you can always give, no mat- 
ter where you are, as long as there are 
people and children around you. Es- 
pecially children. And from giving 
yourself in little acts of kindness, you 
can always expect something fine in re- 
turn, like the sparkle in a boy’s eyes, 
or the word “grandpa” on his lips, said 
in a tone of admiration, even of love 
and deep reverence. In this it was that 
man found the right to happiness and 
contentment, whether or not he be 
young or old, or live in Union City or 
Mayfield or someplace else. 

And all his regret left him, and in 
its place was the same eagerness to re- 
turn to his old home town that he’d felt 
during these many years in Union City 
when he and Emma had so often talked 
about and made plans to go back. 

To the small boy who had shown him 
the way it was, he smiled and said, 
“Butch, you're a great fellow.” 

Butch took that in his stride. He was 
neither surprised nor flattered. He 
merely accepted the man’s words as a 
known fact, and said in corroboration, 
“I can jump.” He spread his short arms 
wide. “I can jump this far.” Then ap- 
parently as an afterthought, he leaned 
forward and added in a hushed, conf- 
dential tone, “I know a bad word, too. 
It’s darn!” 





Barry Fitzgerald is a lieutenant 

of the Homicide Bureau in Mark 
Hellinger’s “The Naked City.” 
melodrama with an authentic New York 
background which captures the great 
city’s moods, pace, and excitement 


by JERRY CO‘TER 


Strange Music 

The movie version of Russell Janney’s THE MIRACLE OF 
THE BELLS fails to rise above the level of its hard-cover 
predecessor. Widely heralded as a clarion call to faith, it 
strikes this reviewer as neither more nor less than a stupidly 
sentimental soap-opera approach to a subject far beyond its 
understanding. 

In addition to its strange, often ghoulish, fairy-tale narration 
centering around the hopes, success, and failure of a dead 
actress, it presents a rather dubious, watery portrait of Cath- 
olicism. While the latter is by no means offensive, for both 
the author and the producers evidently had good intentions, 
if not sound guidance, it is regrettable that the nation’s 
moviegoers must get such a diluted and unconvincing exhi- 
bition of the Church in action. Several points, particularly the 
characterization of the money-mad pastor and Father Paul’s 
reticence in explaining an alleged miracle, are open to con- 
siderable controversy. While the over-all approach is sympa- 
thetic the flaws are noticeable. 

Miscasting mars the technical effect considerably, with Frank 


Maureen O'Hara and Robert Young raid baby-sitter 
Betty Ann Linn’s little party in “Sitting Pretty” 
Sinatra's portrayal of Father Paul verging on the disastrous. 
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Whoever had this brain storm should be forced to watch 
the Sinatra performance a dozen or more times as punish- 
ment. The much-publicized crooner is woefully our of place 
and his blank expression, unmarzed by a single flickering 
change, is certainly not an asset to a movie that needs all it 
can get. Fred MacMurray, Valli, Harold Vermilyea, and Lee 
Cobb strive to make their roles superior to the material at 
hand. They succeed occasionally, but not with sufficient vigor 
to transform this distasteful dirge into anything more than 
that. For the record it might be noted that Irving Pichel 
directed it and the screenplay is by Ben Hecht and Quentin 
Reynolds. (RKO-Radio) 


Reviews in Brief 

Mark Hellingers THE NAKED CITY is a striking melo- 
drama interwoven with a fascinating documentary study of 
life in metropolitan New York. Seldom has a movie so suc- 
cessfully captured the moods, the pace, and the excitements 
of the metropolis. Rarely have the makers of movie melo- 
drama been so effective in blending fiction with fact in a 
story that neither flags nor permits audience interest to 
wander. Produced in New York with authentic backgrounds 
for its grim murder study, it benefits greatly through the 
combination of professional and amateur actors in the cast. 
Barry Fitzgerald is magnificent as a lieutenant of the Homi- 
cide Bureau; Don Taylor starts his career auspiciously as his 
assistant, and Howard Duff handles his assignment in vil- 
lainy with ease and conviction. The remaining players fit into 
the mosaic naturally and effectively in an adult drama that is 
bound to arouse comment and satisfy those seeking novelty 
in their movie entertainment. ( Universal-Hellinger ) 


From Mexico comes another artistic masterpiece, photo- 
graphically reminiscent of John Ford’s The Fugitive. Based 
on the John Steinbeck story, THE PEARL in its appeal is 
limited to adult audiences, but the acting, photography, and 
direction are far above the standard set by the majority of 
Hollywood adaptations. It is a modern legend about a Mexi- 
can diver who finds a pearl of unmatched beauty in the sea. 
He believes that it will provide for his family the means of 
attaining their dreams of freedom and hopes of a brighter 
future. Instead it brings only disaster and suffering. Star of 
the production is cameraman Gabriel Figueroa, who served 
in a similar capacity on the Ford picture. The stark beauty 
and impressive simplicity of his black-and-white panoramas 


are strikingly effective. Pedro Armandariz makes the humble 
diver a memorable figure, and the others in the all-Mexican 
cast fit perfectly into the pattern. Produced in the manner 
of the silent picture era, this highly dramatic etching utilizes 
dialogue only when there is something to say. Hollywood 
producers please note. (RKO-Radio) 


SITTING PRETTY is a sparkling, timely comedy built 
around the thriving business of baby-sitting. Maureen O'Hara 
and Robert Young are cast as parents who advertise for and 
secure a resident baby-sitter, who turns out to be Clifton 
Webb. The resulting complications range from mildly 
amusing to hilarious with Webb setting a merry pace for his 
fellow players and the audience. Adults, whether or not they 
have a personal “sitter” problem, will find this bit of froth 
rewarding. (20th Century-Fox) 


The generally low moral tone of Erich Maria Remarque’s 
novel, ARCH OF TRIUMPH, is carried over to the screen 
version with only slight effort having been made to lift it 
from the mire. A study of defeatism and decadence in the 
refugee world of Paris, it defies the best efforts of such 
veteran troupers as Ingrid Bergman, Charles Boyer, Charles 
Laughton, Louis Calhern, and Ruth Warrick to make it 
either appealing or palatable. Hollywood's continued accep- 
tance of lurid best-sellers as the basis for its million-dollar 
specials deserves the strongest condemnation by the public 
and revaluation by the industry itself. (United Artists- 
Enterprise ) 


Jeanette MacDonald’s return to the screen is cause for 
huzzahs, even though her vehicles THREE DARING 
DAUGHTERS, does not rate an unreserved recommenda- 
tion. The singing star does splendidly in both the vocal and 
dramatic portions of a Technicolor musical adapted from a 
recent Broadway play. This time the story goes a step beyond 
mere acceptance of divorce and attempts to justify it as well. 
Though the plot is silly and shallow, there are seventeen 
musical items ranging from Liszt to boogie-woogie on the 
credit side with Miss MacDonald, Jose Iturbi, and Jane 
Powell to do full justice to them. Musically, this rates an 
“A”, but its dramatic section is unfortunately of “B” caliber. 
(M-G-M) 


The documentary-style melodrama is enjoying quite a vogue 
in production circles at the present time Near the top of the 





Ray Milland and Charles Laughton in a suspense- 
filled scene from the mystery, “The Big Clock” 





Hilton Edwards pays court to Meriel Moore in the 
Gate Theatre offering. “John Bull's Other Island” 





list for suspense and intelligent development is TO THE 
ENDS OF THE EARTH. Though the film deals with the 
drug traffic, a subject long barred from the screen, it has been 
handled with expertness throughout. Dick Powell is cast as 


an agent of the Treasury Department assigned to the task - 


of tracking down the master mind of an opium ring. Com- 
plex and hectic, the story measures up to the demands of 


those who like their mysteries spiked with violent death and 
mayhem. For adults only. (Columbia) 


RELENTLESS is a good example of what a little thought 
and effort can do for a tired horse-opera plot. With Techni- 
color treatment, a fine cast headed by the ever-capable Robert 
Young, and intelligent dialogue by Winston Miller, this 
covered-wagon epic makes rattling good entertainment for 
all ages. There is much to-do about a gold mine, some inter- 
esting shots of a mare and her foal, and a rousing climax 
that makes you believe in the Western formula all over 
again. Recommended. (Columbia) 


Ray Milland, Maureen O'Sullivan, Charles Laughton, and 
Rita Johnson, under John Farrow’s clever direction, trans- 
form THE BIG CLOCK into one of the worthiest recent 
crime stories. The publisher of a magazine empire who has 
just killed his sweetheart, assigns the editor of his publica- 
tion to hunt the murderer and bring about his conviction. 
His little scheme goes awry but not before players and direc- 
tor have wrung every last ounce of suspense from an ex- 
citing detection yarn. Adults seeking an intelligently devel- 
oped mystery story need search no further. (Paramount) 





Robert Young with other players in “Relentless,” 
modernized version of the ever-popular Western 


MY GIRL TISA has freshness, originality, and a plentiful 
supply of humor to keep pace with the superb portrayals of 
its actors. Set in the turn-of-the-century era when New York 
was rapidly being transformed into the nation’s melting pot, 
it tells of the tragedies, the laughs, the political conniving, 
and the hopes of a period when immigrants worked in 
sweat shops and lived in dingy rooming houses. Though the 
climax verges on the fantastic, the nostalgic touches sup- 
plied by director Elliott Nugent and the fine work of Lilli 
Palmer, Sam Wanamaker, Alan Hale, Akim Tamiroff, and 
the others will more than compensate for any defects in this 
warmly human folk legend suitable for the entire ,family, 
Warner Brothers) 





Musical Moods 


George Abbott and Jerome Robbins have a good idea ig 
their satiric musical, LOOK MA, I'M DANCIN’, bur ¢ 
haven’t done much about it. A thrust at the current bale 
craze with plentiful opportunity to expose the frauds who 
infest the world of pirouette and pas de deux, it settles down 
into a second-rate musical saved from complete oblivion 
only through the untiring efforts of comedienne Na 
Walker. As a beer baron’s burly daughter who would be 
butterfly of the ballet, she: is sensational—when given the 
Opportunity. But those moments are few and far between, 
certainly not in the violently vulgar ballet she performs ag q 
first-act curtain. Miss Walker is far too clever to resort to. 
such outright objectionable antics. Aside from her sporadi- 
cally pleasing contribution, there are few high spots in the 
show—the score, the choreography, and the remaining 
members of the cast being merely adequate. 


Other New Plays 


Also in the classic vein, if not the somber mood, Dublin's 
Gate Theatre Players are paying a welcome visit to these 
shores with a group of comedies including JOHN BULL'S 
OTHER ISLAND, THE OLD LADY SAYS NO, and 
WHEN STARS SMILE. The first, one of George Bernard 
Shaw’s twinkling satires, was given a rousing and amiable 
performance by the company, with Michael MacLiammoir 
and Hilton Edwards doing full justice to the Shavian barbs. 
In their second offering the players turned their attention 
to a novel, if somewhat erratic, concoction of mysticism and 
humor. An actor, portraying Robert Emmett in a play, is 
knocked unconscious and in his delirium sees the Eire of 
today contrasted with the land that the men of the Insur- 
rection had dreamed of and planned. Meriel Moore, an 
actress of unusual ability, does brilliantly as Sarah Curran, 


and MacLiammoir, playing in the flamboyant manner, is 
equally bravura. 


The third entry, an enjoyable fantasy in a modern setting, 
WHERE STARS WALK, will long be remembered as a play 
of rare charm and wit. MacLiammoir is author and star, 
acquitting himself creditably in both divisions, but principal 
honors go to wistful, red-haired Helena Hughes. As a shy 
serving girl in the home of a sophisticated Dublin actress, 
she is superb. Supposedly a queen from Irish folklore who 
has been given mortal form, she manages to combine the 
simplicity of an untutored lass with flashes of ecstasy when 
she recalls the glory of her legendary land. When a new 
houseboy appears on the scene, the audience soon realizes 
that he, too, is from the never-never land. Together they fly 
back to their home across the sky—“where stars walk”—at 
the conclusion of three delightfully absurd acts. Meriel 
Moore, Nora O’Mahony, Patricia Kennedy, and the remain- 
ing members of the cast are in tune with the diverse moods 
that pervade this combination of sophisticated comedy and 
romantic myth. 


MR. ROBERTS, a dramatization of the Thomas Heggen 
novel, is a rough and racy play about life on a Navy cargo 
ship. Technically, it is a remarkably adept job, with Henry 
Fonda doing an especially fine interpretation of a young 
lieutenant; actors like William Harrigan, David Wayne, and 
Robert Kieth heading a cast of rare capability, and Joshua 
Logan handling the dual assignment of director and co- 
author with dispatch. Despite its admitted technical excel- 
lence, the play’s highly questionable humor, plus the ovef- 
abundance of profanity and vulgarity, destroys its value both 
as entertainment and substantial drama. 


—_— 
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N the English Catholic press we 

often publish well-reasoned histori- 
cal explanations of why it is that 
American politicians feel they need 
trouble so little with Catholic suscepti- 
bilities in their country. The articles are 
usually from American pens, tracing 
the varied racial composition of Ameri- 
can Catholics, the long survival of an 
immigrant tradition which has left mat- 
ters like foreign policy in the hands of 
the possessing class. They point to the 
Irish influence which has inherited a 
hostile point of view toward Great 
Britain and which has, consequently, 
been aimed at any joint policy aligning 
Britain and the United States. 

These historical explanations have al- 
ways had their encouraging side. For 
they have suggested that time is on the 
side of American Catholicism as the 
gtandchildren and great-grandchildren 
of different immigrant strains make one 
great Catholic community. It does not 
seem extravagant to hope that as the 
United States emerges with a new con- 
sciousness of her position as the strong- 
€st power in the world, so too Ameri- 
can Catholics no less than American 


Statesmen will feel a concern not felt. 


ten or twenty years ago for what hap- 
pens outside the United States. 

Now if this proves to be the case, 
American Catholic influence on Ameri- 
can statesmanship will grow at the very 
time when American power in the 
world will have become greater than 


ever before. This will be immensely 
important. For American Catholic ad- 
vice will be the informed advice of peo- 
ple who know the realities, not through 
any special study or merit of their own, 
but because their religion has saved 
them from the huge pitfalls of wrong 
appreciation into which their Protes- 
tant and secularist fellow countrymen 
stumble so easily when they have to 
deal with Europe. 


In the political brawl that is Europe 
today, the facts of life are simply that 
it is not the continental Socialists who 
can be relied on to defend what we call 
our way of life. It is not they who can 
be expected to protect the individual 
as against the state. In Europe today it 
is the Catholic cause and the Catholic 
political parties which represent much 
more faithfully than any other bodies 
the dignity of the human person. 

The Socialists, whose shallow rcots 
stand in the Marxian philosophy, are 
really stricken with a terrible internal 
weakness—their emotional preferences 
contradict their intellectual creed. As 
men they are humane and are living in 
the civilized and liberal tradition, 
anxious to extend its benefits as widely 
as possible and to give to the prole- 
tariat the standing and advantages 
which up to now the bourgeoisie has 
enjoyed. These ambitions take their 
support from a high view of man as 
man, which the liberals took over with- 
out questioning from Catholic theol- 
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RELIGION 
AND POLITICS 


A strong minority in the greatest 
of nations, American Catholics have 


an important role in forming world opinion 


by DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 


ogy. And the Marxian faith can find 
no place for any high view of man. 

Indeed, the Marxians see man’s 
ideals and aspirations as a sort of phos- 
phorescent emanation from his eco- 
nomic activities. If this be so, then 
Marxians must naturally condemn 
themselves to a materialism which 
leaves them no logical grounds for 
claiming respect for the individual. The 
only relevant question concerning the 
individual becomes: what part of the 
productive process does he represent? 
If it is an obsolete and vanishing part, 
then he is an anachronism who may be 
permitted to perish quietly or may be 
actively assisted to disappear, the pro- 
cess of history having passed through 
and beyond him. This was the philoso- 
phy which resulted in such various 
liquidations as the Katyn Wood murders 
by the Communists of those Poles who 
were thought, by their origins or inter- 
ests, to be obdurate to Communist 
teaching. 


Most continental Socialists shrink 
with horror from the logical conclusion 
of their general teaching and still talk 
a language about individual worth 
which is irreconcilable with their Marx- 
ian philosophy. Everywhere in Europe 
the Socialists are feeling this inner ten- 
sion and are threatened with a split. 
Those in whom liberalism and human- 
ism are dominant will go with the 
Christian and liberal parties, and those 
in whom Marxism is dominant will 








find their final home with the Com- 
munists. 

The continental Socialists do not 
provide anything solid on which 
Europe can be rebuilt or restored. 
They are unpredictable. All we can 
say with certainty is that they are the 
Europeans who are the most torn in 
twain as the difference between East 
and West becomes more marked. And 
the policy of supporting them prin- 
cipally and in preference to anybody 
else is a policy which belongs to the 
period in which American and British 
democrats could still think it useful 
and plausible to talk of a genuine col- 
laboration among the Big Three who 
had won the war together. 

The real policy of the West, of Lon- 
don and Washington, must be to look 
realistically at the continent of Europe 
and count up all the forces which repre- 
sent the same kind of values and the 
same kind of society as that which they 
themselves embody and uphold. So do- 
ing, they will find that in every country 
west of Russia the Communists and 
the adherents of Moscow are still a very 
small minority; that the majority of the 
population everywhere wants to face 
West and not East; and that this is 
most emphatically true of anybody who 
is a believing Christian—wholly true if 
he is a Catholic, less universally true 
if he belongs to the Orthodox Church. 

But these populations are bewilder- 
ed. Their bewilderment grew from 
1941 onward. For they could not easily 
believe that the British and Americans 
could really be so simple and gullible 
as to accept Soviet “democracy” seri- 
ously, could really have forgotten what 
they themselves had so copiously writ- 
ten and declared to be the things for 
which they were fighting. All of a sud- 
den, through the exigencies of war, a 
wholly different spirit of blind trust 
had been adopted as the highest states- 
manship. Behind it, of course, lay the 
calculation that if the war was won, 
the Soviet Union would be one of the 
principal victors. It would therefore be 
a much more useful friend than could 
be found anywhere else, certainly much 
more useful than any of the battered 
peoples in enemy or liberated Europe. 

Today we are called upon to make 
a wholly new revaluation, for we have 
discovered that it takes two to make 
a friendship, while one is sufficient to 
make bad relations and competitive 
hostility. 

The pity is that in seeking continen- 
tal allies both Britain and America 
should be so loathe to support and col- 
laborate with those very European 
forces most akin to our own political 
philosophy and traditions. I refer to 
the Christian parties. What may be 
called the sales resistance to the idea 


of working with the Christian parties 
takes very different forms in Britain 
and the U.S.A. 

The British objection may be sum- 
med up as follows: we have a Socialist 
administration whose natural friends 
are the Socialists abroad. In the case of 
Germany the assumption was always 
fostered that the Nazis regarded the 
Social Democrats as their chief and 
most dangerous enemies. Consequently 
the Labor Government has tried in all 
sorts of ways to foster the rise of Ger- 
man Social Democracy. It has favored 
the Social Democrats much more than 
it has the Christian Democrats, and it 
is rather disconcerted today that its 
policy has not had more success. It 
would be a mistake to think a Conserva- 
tive or Coalition Government would 
have acted very differently. It too 
would have begun by fighting shy of 
the Christians, just as in its wartime 
propaganda to Germany it made much 
more of the Socialist than of the Christ- 
ian theme. 





@ Opportunities always look bigger 
going than coming. 
—EDMUND FULLER 





Behind this attitude there is a great 
deal of simple, straightforward anti- 
Catholic prejudice, an inherited dread 
of the Church, a fear that its influence 
may be increasing, and an unreasoning 
belief that the interests of Great Britain 
would be injured if the influence of the 
Catholic Church grew. This is a belief 
without logical foundation but with 
historical origins. 

The truth is that today, and perhaps 
for the first time since the Reformation, 
the interests of the Church and of the 
British Empire are the same. Both ur- 
gently require that there shall be a free 
or open society over as great an area of 
the earth’s surface as possible, an area 
with which the British can trade and 
in which their political and economic 
ideals will be understood, an area in 
which, because voluntary societies are 
accepted by law and public opinion, the 
Catholic Church as the greatest volun- 
tary society in the world can live her 
life. The closed totalitarian society, 
which is creeping forward in an ever- 
widening circumference from its Mos- 
cow headquarters, is one in which the 
Church is stifled and the British find 
there is no one to trade with but the 
single customer, the omnipotent state 
with its monopoly of foreign trade. 

In America the reluctance to collab- 
orate with the Christian parties in 
Europe is, as is the case with Britain, 
a projection of a local tradition. The 
Church has been a voluntary society 
from the beginning, thought of locally 
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as a particular church which a man 
joins and attends. This divorce of te. 
ligion and politics was never meant in 
that American tradition to mean that 
politicians were to be unbelievers, stil] 
less they were to be positively anti. 
Christian. But since religion has no 
place in the American forum, American 
politicians like their British confreres 
hold European Christian parties suspect, 

The Catholics in Great Britain have 
a particular contribution to make to 
their national life, becayse they have 
been for centuries a small, self-reliant, 
voluntary body, naturally distrustful of 
the paternal activities of the state which 
has loved them so little. More than any 
other group in England they instinc- 
tively recoil from the collectivist fa. 
shions of the hour. 

But if not without their influence, 
British Catholics are a small minority, 
where their American fellow Catholics 
are immensely strong and in a position 
to make an effective contribution to the 
international policy of their country. 
The disastrous Anglo-American policy 
which encouraged anti-Christian Boshe- 
vism to come so much farther into 
Central Europe than it need ever have 
done, has been the great event that 
awakened an American Catholic reac- 
tion. The vigor of Catholic opinion has 
shown that the late President Roose- 
velt was already out of date when he 
declared so self-confidently, “There is 
no Catholic vote.” 

And yet I must confess that to an 
English Catholic it has long been a 
great source of bewilderment and dis- 
couragement that the leaders of the 
American Democratic Party, which has 
been so dependent on Catholic votes, 
seem able to conduct their foreign 
policy with so little regard for the deep- 
est Catholic convictions. We note how 
very different it is with the Jews, 
though they number not even a fifth of 
the Catholics. Both great American par- 
ties are conspicuously careful to ex- 
press sympathy for Zionism. What- 
ever the rights and wrongs of the 
Palestine issue, the Jewish claim is very 
much less clear than the claim of more 
than twenty million Catholic Poles not 
to be governed against their will by a 
government chosen and imposed by 
the Kremlin. Neither party is conspicu- 
ously careful to express sympathy for 
these Catholics. 

American Catholics have a unique 
opportunity to make their influence felt 
at this time when the United States is 
the greatest power in the world. Their 
counsel can do much to guide the world 
to peace. Their power can deploy its 
special energies and advantages for the 
preservation of the Church wherever 
her life and activities are threatened as 
they are in Central Europe today. 
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Market Day 


by DUNSTAN THOMAS, C. P. 


VERY five days or so in the villages 

skirting the Mai Yang River in 
my district there is held a market day. 
ust to watch the crowds is diverting. 
And to buy there at prices much more 
reasonable than stores, is a considerable 
saving. Then, too, going to market gives 
one the occasion to round up delinquent 
Christians. 

Recently while traveling to Kootsun 
from Chenki, where I had spent sev- 
eral pleasant days of relaxation with 
Father Ernest, it happened to be market 
day in Luei-Chia-Pin, a village thirteen 
miles up the river. Approaching the 
town, I could hear the din of the 
crowds and see throngs of people oc- 
cupied in buying and selling. I informed 
my companions, come what may, to 
keep on till they reached the end of 
the town. Then we braved the hearing 
of cutting remarks and the obstacles in 
our path. On we trudged. The leader 
yelled—“Make way! Make way!” The 
crowd parted readily at this familiar 
call, even with more alacrity, it seemed, 
as one of the bystanders noticing a for- 
eigner remarked deferentially, an 
American official is passing by. A little 
school boy within hailing distance 
blurted out ¢ing-hao, mear‘ng very 
good. I suppose he meant so far so 
good. Then lifting his thumb and say- 
ing ting-hao again, he bowed deeply 
and said “good-by.” I smiled at the 
Chinese expression, but his English 
drew a ripple of laughter from me. The 
crowd now closed in, making the go- 
ing harder. Another “Make way! Make 
Way!” resounded, and sufficient room 
was given to make our way around. a 
corner. I was pushed against a building 


and tossed about somewhat. The laugh 


was now on me. I didn’t mind. It was 
proof of the jolly mood of the people. 

Came Sunday in Lan Li. The day 
dawned with wet fog, but it lifted 
quickly when the sun came out. I stood 
at the window of my room. There is 
an unobstructed view of the country 
across the river. Moving along the river 
path were people carrying baskets, 
others bearing loads suspended from 
the ends of a carrying stick, all hurry- 
ing to the wharf to embark on boats. 





We went first to the wood oil market 
for ten pounds of oil, a year’s supply to 
be burned in the lamps used by the 
mission workers. Then on to the main 
market for soya bean oil, vinegar, and 
a few pounds of the delicious vermi- 
celli to be had only in Lan Li. Shop- 
ping over, we could gad about. I in- 
tended to seek out a few of my Chris- 
tians who deliberately remained away 
from church. I met my first culprit. He 
had a stand by the rice market where 
he was selling peanuts. “Hello,” I said 
in a friendly way. He answered po- 
litely, “Good morning, Father.” Then I 
said seriously, “You were not at Mass 
this morning.” “Sunday again?” he 
retorted, “I really forgot, Father.” He 
was embarrassed. He is a happy-go- 
lucky sort of fellow and seems to have 
no fixed dates in his mind except mar- 
ket days. “Yes, it is Sunday,” I replied. 
“Don’t you know I came especially to- 
day so that the Christians would have 
Mass?” “I'll be on hand next time,” 
he said, and seemed to mean it. I was 
mentally calculating the date of the next 
market and he was quite surprised when 
I remarked that my next visit would 
also be a market day. “See that you are 
there,” I told him, and walked off. 

Down the street through the crowd 
I saw another busy at his stand repair- 
ing flashlights. Five or six persons were 
standing around watching the work. He 
noticed me and returned my nod. I 
hesitated talking to him at any length, 
partly because I knew it would be use- 
less and partly, too, because he would 
lose face. However, I did say, “It is 
Sunday.” “Oh, I didn’t have time to at- 
tend Mass,” he said irritably. I, irritated 
too, withdrew. Such remarks at times 
bring a feeling of discouragement. I've 
told my Christians time and again that 
the good Lord gives them six days of 
the week to earn their living. Gratitude 
should inspire them not to begrudge 

Him an hour on Sunday. But the Lord 
comforts His missionaries by the fervor 
of the country Christians who in some 
cases come fasting to Mass from a dis- 
tance of three or four miles. 

Again it is market day in Kootsun. 

I have all my rice to buy for the year. 
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The market price having been fixed by 
the sellers, buying begins. A whole 
morning will be given over to buying. 
Catechism classes will be suspended, 
the medicine shop closed so that all can 
watch the carrying in of the grain. It 
will be weighed against short weight, 
dumped into the bins, the carriers paid 
off, and finally an accounting made of 
the purchase. 

Several times during the year the 
rice will be taken from storage and 
spread on large mats for sunning. 
Proper care in this regard will keep the 
grain in excellent condition. Periodi- 
cally it is sent to the mill and comes 
back shelled. To watch the process of 
milling is interesting. The rice is 
poured into a stone trough circular in 
form, the water wheel below released, 
and then the large stone crusher put in 
operation. At every revolution of the 
crusher the rice kernels show up in in- 
creasing numbers so that after a morn- 
ing’s work the supply of grain is 
crushed. Next it is put into a winnow, 
and the chaff separated from the rice. 
Then the whole amount is sifted, the 
rice carried to the baskets, and the bran 
put aside. A couple of measures of rice 
pay for the work done, and expenses 
more than made up by the sale of the 
bran. 

In conclusion, I might add that in 
walking around the town on market 
‘ day one will sooner or later get into a 
conversation with someone seeking in- 
formation concerning the religion of 
the missionary. The newly gained ac- 
quaintance will have many erroneous 
notions corrected. And more often 
than not, he will ask you if you have 
a certain medicine. He is in need of it. 
This provides the opportunity for in- 
viting him to the mission. On the oc- 
casion of his visit he receives some 
literature and he will read it. Then, the 
little pamphlets will also be read by 
many others. The seed is planted. You 
may never see the fellow again, but 
God alone knows how much good will 
have been accomplished. He works His 
will in various wavs, and China will be 
one day a flourishing nation dear to 
the heart of Holy Mother Church. 


Market Day street scenes in China partly resemble Chinese children attend with interest while a street 


market day scenes in a county seat in America. The merchant calls his wares. Merchants often resort 
farmers drive to town prepared for a joyous holiday. to story-telling and magic to lure prospective buyers. 


Market Day In China 


Market scenes such as this are the usual sights in This butcher wears quite an array of coats. Hygiene 
China. Folks from around the countryside enter town. gets no consideration as he fingers meat hanging out- 
pass from stall to stall bargaining for necessities. side his stall. The young customers watch closely. 
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Ancient cities of China are not rapidly changing to 
modern ways. This stall sells a variety of gadgets. 


MARKET DAY in China is in one respect only like 
market day in the U. S. Folks go to market. There 
the similarity ends. There are no meat markets, 
vegetable stores, drug stores, or department stores 
for the buyers—no theaters for diversion. The Chi- 
nese stroll from stall to stall, from bench to bench 
set up in the street or alley, and bargain loudly 
for whatever suits their fancy. Nature is easily 


Beautify your home. Adorn the walls with colorful 
pictures. And if you need socks, I carry them too. 





A typical hog market. Animals are trussed and lie 
around awaiting customers to select the Sunday roast. 


satisfied. A little rice, vegetables, meat on rare 
occasions—a cooking utensil, a garment of some 
kind, and a Chinese goes serenely on the way 
thankful for even being alive. From missions set 
up in these towns in Western Hunan, hardy Pas- 
sionist Missionaries from the U. S. daily mix with 
these good people, seizing opportunities to plant the 
seed of the true Faith in the hearts of pagans. 


End of a perfect day. Chinese women with their pur- 
chases wend their way home from market. All's well. 
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BATTLING ROOKIES 

With the opening of the 1948 base- 
ball season, one realizes what an impor- 
tant part newcomers are going to play 

1 the Major League picture if seven 
other teams in each league are going to 
keep the New York Yankees and the 
Brooklyn Dodgers from playing an en- 
core of their hectic 1947 World Series. 
Changes up and down the line, with the 
emphasis on youth, are the order of the 

day as the clubs get ready under the 
hot southern sun. No team, not even 
the World’s Champion Yankees, can 
afford to stand pat, and none would be 
silly enough to try it. With that in mind, 
we thought you would like to meet, in 
this column of THE SIGN, some of the 
outstanding rookies who will be vying 
for jobs in the big time, and on whom 
so much reliance will be placed by the 
sixteen managers in the two leagues. 
Some will blossom and go on to star- 
dom; others will sparkle briefly, then 
fade and slowly drift back to the minors, 
hoping for another chance “next year.” 
For in baseball the Scriptural adage 
Iso holds true, “Many are called but 
few are chosen.” 

For instance, the Yankees knowing 
the veteran George McQuinn, almost 
thirty-seven, could fold any time, have 
stocked up on first base rookies. Steve 
Souchock, who had a try two years ago, 
will be back from Kansas City for an- 
other try at the initial sack. He hit .294 
in the American Association and is a 
long-ball hitter, which is what the 
Yankees like. Also a first base candidate 
is Joe Collins up from Newark where he 
hit .272 in 98 games. The average isn’t 
high but his 17 homers make him a 
possibility. And if McQuinn didn’t have 
enough to worry about in those two, 
Bobby Brown, pinch-hitting star of the 
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SPORTS ... 


by 


Don Dunphy 


World Series, bought himself not one, 
but two first baseman’s mitts during the 
winter. Everyone's trying to get into the 
act. 

First base seems to be the New York- 
ers’ only doubtful spot, so let’s move on 
to the Red Sox, rated chief contender in 
the winter books. The Bostonians have 
come up with a prize newcomer, but 
he’s certainly no rookie. I mean Joe Mc- 
Carthy, now at the helm in Fenway 
Park. There are those who are brash 
enough to say that the mere presence of 
McCarthy in Boston insures the pennant 
for the Sox. This is so much poppycock. 
No Manager ever won without the ma- 
terial, and while “Marse Joe” will never 
lose a pennant with a good team, neither 
will he win it with an inferior one. 

McCarthy has moved quickly in the 
Hub. Tried and true stars like Vern 
Stephens, Ellis Kinder, and Jack Kramer 
from the Browns and Stan Spence from 


Al Gionfriddo also of the Dodgers... 
@ young man on his way 
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Washington have come in transactions 
and will help. Weakest spot on the Sox 
is behind the bat, and Boris Michael 
Martin, who was drafted from Toledo, 
is voted most likely to succeed in this 
post. Batted .315 in the A. A. and had 
15 homers and 20 doubles. 

The Detroit Tigers are going to ty 
to fill their vacuum at first base with 
fine fielding, fair hitting George Vico 
from Portland. Earl Rapp, long hitting 
gardener, and Bill Pierce, talented little 
lefty, both from Buffalo, will try to 
make things smoother for Steve O'Neill. 

Al Rosen, Texas League batting king, 
and Bill Kennedy, strike-out king from 
Scranton, seem ready at Cleveland, while 
Chicago will unveil first sacker Tony 
Lupien, back for another try in fast 
company after belting .341 for Holly- 
wood. John Perkovich, earned run 
leader in the Three-I League, also will 
try it with the Pale Hose. The Athletics 
will offer Lou Brissie, 23 game winner 
for Savannah, and Mickey Rutner, a .327 
hitting infielder from Birmingham. Ned 
Garver, 17-game winner for San An- 
tonio, John Lutz, an infielder, and 
Whitey Platt from Toledo will try to 
make St. Louis Browns’ fans forget the 
stars who have been traded away. It will 
be the neatest trick of the year if they 
do. Washington has come up with a 
couple of likely looking pitchers in Joe 
Murray from the Colonial League and 
Forrest Thompson from Atlanta and 
Earl Wooten, a flychaser from Chatta- 
nooga. So much for the American 
League. 

When you think of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, you quickly think of the men 
who almost brought them a World 
Series victory, and you wonder what 
chance they have of making good again 
this year. Veteran fireman Hugh Casey 
should be good enough to save a few 
games with that trusty right arm, but 
what of Cookie Lavagetto, whose double 
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Boo Morcum of New Hampshire sailing over the bar. Fifteen feet? 


broke up Bill Bevens’ no-hitter with two 
out in the ninth of the fourth game, 
or Al Gionfriddo, who saved the sixth 
game with probably the most amazing 
catch in all Series history when he 
robbed Joe DiMaggio of a home run? 
Both were subs last year and figure to be 
the same in ’48. But their single mo- 
ments of glory will never be forgotten. 
Prize Brooklyn rookies come from. Mon- 
treal in the persons of Jack Banta, 
pitcher, who hurled 7 shutouts and 
struck out 199 for a 15-5 mark, and 
Dick Whitman, outfielder, who hit .327 
and comes back for another try with the 
Brooks. 

The Chicago Cubs are going to try 
to bolster their sagging mound staff with 
Cliff Chambers, who won 18 in ’46 and 
24 last year for Los Angeles. Also strike- 
out leader of the Pacific Coast League 
last two seasons. Jess Dobernic, also 
from the Angels, will try it with the 
Cubs. Recognized as one of best relief 
pitchers in the Minors. 

Out in Cincinnati they’re high on 
Thomas (Red) Stallcup from Jersey 
City. No less an authority than Roger 
Peckinpaugh calls him the best fielding 
shortstop in twenty years. Not bad at 
bat either, winding up with .340. Got 
six for six against Baltimore in one 
game. When the Reds got him they 
could afford to trade Eddie Miller. Hank 
Sauer, voted Most Valuable in Interna- 
tional League last year, is back for an- 
other try with the Reds and should make 
the outfield grade this time. 

The St. Louis Cardinals, always rookie 
Conscious, have come up with a “beaut” 
in Clarence Beers, who had a 25-8 mark 
with Houston last year. That 25 was 
more games than any Texas League 
hurler won in the last ten years. Had 
temarkable control, walking only 63 in 
236 innings. Struck out 146 


New York Giants’ chief hope in the 
youth department seems to be Wally 
Westrum, hustling backstop who hit 
.294 and Earl McGowan, lefty, who 
won 17, lost 11 for Minneapolis. West- 
rum may be number.two behind Walk- 
er Cooper. McGowan could be what the 
doctor ordered for the mound. 

The Phillies hope that Johnny Blat- 
nik is ready now. He banged .332 with 
Wilkes-Barre last year. He's an out- 
fielder. Walter (Monk) Dubiel, a 
Yankee stalwart in 1944, is up from 
Seattle. Experience should help this 
righthander. 

Pittsburgh’s prize package may be 
Eddie Fitzgerald, one of the most talked 
about minor leaguers last season. He has 
been in organized ball only two seasons. 
Catching for Sacramento last year, he 
hit a nifty .357. Pirates also have Bob 
Chesnes from Frisco, where he had a 
22-8 record. Seems certain to make the 
grade. 

Shortstop was the weak spot on the 
Boston Braves last year but won't be 
now if Alvin (Blacky) Dark lives up to 
past record. His play with Milwaukee 
last season was the talk of the A.A. 
Hitting .303, he led the league in 
doubles with 49 and scored the most 
runs—121. Southpaw Jim Prendergast 
from Syracuse led the International 
League in victories with 20 and com- 
plete games with 24. Jim, whose hands 
were badly burned when he was a 
youngster, has overcome many obstacles 
in his climb to the top. He’s got many a 
rooter. 

So there you have them. The prize of 
the rookie crop. But the story won’t be 
told completely until October. 

Olympic Prospects 

Folks who have been concerned about 
this country’s chances in the track and 
field part of the Olympic Games in Eng- 
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land next summer can put aside their 
fears. The United States will be well 
represented. Gil Dodds, of course, will 
be our best in the 1500 meter and the 
3000, with Curtis Stone aiding him in 
the longer event. Reggie Pearman of 
New York University, who is better on 
the cinders than on the boards, should 
give us more than a fighting chance for 
the 800. Outstanding among the 400 
meter prospects are George Guida of 
Villanova and Dave Bolen of Colorado. 
Harrison Dillard, young Negro from 
Baldwin-Wallace College, holds all our 
hurdles titles up to 200 meters and will 
be gunning for two Olympic Crowns. 
Last summer he skimmed over the 110 
meter hurdles in 14 seconds flat, one 
tenth of a second faster than the event 
ever has been run in the Olympics. In 
the 400 meter hurdles, National Cham- 
pion J. W.Smith of Los Angeles, former 
Indiana flash, Roy Cochran, and Jeff 
Kirk of the University of Pennsylvania 
loom large at this time. Mel Patton, big 
and brawny, should be the best of our 
sprinters, but he has been treating a leg 
injury and his status must remain in 
doubt for a while. Without him, the 
veteran Penn Stater Barney Ewell, and 
Joe Ciancibella of Manhattan College 
loom as dark horses. 

In the field of events, of course, U. S. 
athletes are usually supreme. In the pole 
vault, for instance, there are those who 
say that A. Richmond (Boo) Morcum of 
New Hampshire will be our next fifteen 
footer following in the footsteps of 
Cornelius Warmerdam who has retired. 
Morcum seems a cinch for an Olympic 
berth. Then there is Earle Meadows, 
1936 Olympic vault champ, who is back 
for another fling, or should I -say leap. 
He has been getting better and better 
and also has designs on fifteen feet. In 
the high jump, Les Steers, world’s rec- 
ord holder at 6 feet, 11 inches, is at- 
tempting a comeback. Also highly re- 
garded is former Columbia star Bill 
Vessie, capable of 6’8”. Best high jump 
prospect, though, would seem to be 
Brown University freshman, Dick Phil- 
lips, who did 6’7” indoors this winter. 
Best broad jumpers are Willie Steele of 
San Diego State, Herb Douglas of Pitts- 
burgh, and Lorenzo Wright of Wayne, 
while Irving Mondschein of New York 
University is a worthy contender for the 
hop, step, and jump title. 

The Olympics of course, are a long 
way off, and, naturally, we have listed 
but a few of our outstanding prospects. 
Many others, we realize, have outstand- 
ing ability, and some of the aforemen- 
tioned may not even make the team so 
tough will the competition be when the 
Olympic trials roll around. But fear not, 
the Stars and Stripes will lead when the 
track and field totals have been added up 
next summer. 








by ALBERT EISELE 


“A. TEXT Sunday evening, at the par- 
N ish hall, there will be a card par- 
said the pastor, as he was giving 
the announcements. “It is the first 

, series of card parties which we will 

id during the winter for the benefit of 

starving peoples of Europe. The 
of the parish will conduct these 
rd parties and will provide and serve 
refreshments. For each card party I 
appointed a committee of ten men. 
Each man of the parish will at some 
on one of these committees. 
heed to the announcements 
man will learn when he is to help 

with the serving. 

For our first card party, which begins 

8 o'clock next Sunday evening, I have 
ppointed the following men, Joe Mer- 
ritt, chairman, to be assisted by John 
Edwards, Robert Reeder, Alpheus Me- 
( \lfred Kunselman, P. F. Kerlinger, 
Amos Batten, George Grotsch, Sylvester 
Style, and Charles Stout.” 

When, a little later, the Sylvester 
Styles were on their way home from 
church, Mrs. Style said, “Bless Father’s 
heart for giving us women a rest! The 

1 should take over once in a while— 

it’s only fair. Yes indeed, let the women 

ke things easy while the men do the 
work!” 

“We'll get along, I guess,” said Mr. 
Style. “I wonder what we'll be expected 


time serve 


By paying 


Leave that to Joe Merritt. He’s a 
rood organizer.” 

During the week, Joe Merritt phoned 

mind Mr. Style that he was on the 

committee for the card party 

Sunday evening. “I’m ordering the 

wich meat, the bread, doughnuts, 

coffee, and everything of that 

said Joe, “but I'll need plenty of 

n the kitchen. You're a good man 

ve around in affairs like that, so 

forget.” 


in the evening of the party the Styles 
early to the parish hall, getting 
about seven. The hall was in an 
wn building on the second floor. 
Joe Merritt was in the kitchen and had 
he fire going and a boiler of water on 
the coffee. Another committee mem- 
Robert Reeder, who was a bank 
had the ticket-selling table in 
and was seated by it and arrang- 
2 box of currency. Out in the hall 
card tables were all lined up in rows, 

1 chairs placed. 
Put him to work!” said Mrs. Style to 
Merritt, as she nodded toward her 
band. “He can wash dishes—or dry 
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“And break them, I'll bet!” said Joe. 
“But I’m glad you have him trained to 
some extent at least. Do you put an 
apron on him?” 

“Theres’ nothing sissy about aprons,” 
said Mr. Style. “Blacksmiths wear them. 
Big leather ones.” 

“With or without an 
work!” said Mrs. Style. 

“Like the horse being sold at the farm 
auction, he’ll work any place you put 
him!” said Joe. “On the gee or haw side, 
with or without blinders, in the furrow 
or beside it, at the tongue or in the lead 
—ha ha! He'll work any place you put 
him, and I've always thought that that’s 
about the best recommendation that any 
one could give to either man or beast. 
Now Ves, I can give you a job tonight 
out on the floor punching tally cards, or 
I can put you to work in the kitchen. 
Whatever you say.” 

“I'll be better here in the kitchen,” 
said Mr. Style. 

Others of the serving committee ap- 
peared—John Edwards, Alpheus McCoy, 
George Grotsch, P. F. Kérlinger, and 
Charles Stout. John Edwards went out 
into the hall and from a shoe box filled 
with decks of cards he put a deck on 
each table, while Charles Stout supplied 
each table with pencil and paper. George 
Grotsch took a post at the ticket table 
and distributed tally cards to the people 
as they came in. P. F. Kerlinger and Al- 
pheus McCoy came into the kitchen, 
where they helped Mr. Style prepare the 
refreshments. 


he’ll 


apron, 


“Alfred Kunselman won't be here to- 
night,” said Joe Merritt; “his wife 
phoned me that he’s sick.” 

By the time the tables were filled and 
the playing underway, all the members 
of the serving committee were either 
present or accounted for except one— 
Amos Batten. After several games had 
been played, Amos, who was a prosper- 
ous farmer, appeared together with his 
wife, but instead of presenting himself 
to the committee chairman he found a 
place at a card table. 

“Doesn't Amos know that he belongs 


ew 


to the apron squad?” asked someone in 
the kitchen. 

A little later Joe Merritt, catching Mr. 
Style in a corner, said to him, “Ves, this 
is more or less confidential, but I met 
Amos on the street the other day and I 
said to him, ‘Amos, get your apron ready 
and bring your dishpan, because we're 
going to need your help in the kitchen 
next Sunday evening at the card party;’ 
and Amos he just gave a snort and said, 
‘I don’t wash dishes at home and I won't 
wash dishes anywhere else!’ Well, as 1 
said to my wife, you can go where you 
like, you're always going to find some 








He was pattering on the stairs with his hands as well as his feet 


mimic 


body who won't pull his share of the 


load.” 


Mr. Style shook his head in a manner 
to denote incomprehension, but said 
nothing and kept on putting slices of 
sandwich meat between pieces of bread. 
He and his three or four companions 
remained constantly in the kitchen pre- 
paring the refreshments that were to be 
served after ten games had been played. 
Joe Merritt looked after the making of 


the coffee. 


“Joe,” said Alpheus McCoy, “don’t do 
like Dr. Dailey did when we had that 
K. C. smoker—we told him that the wash 
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The richest man in town viewed Sylvester 


Style with contempt, but a certain hobo 


would always remember him as a saint 


boiler of coffee could be improved by 
adding a half-dozen eggs. He dropped 
them in whole, and he got hardboiled 
eggs!” 

Mr. Style worked swiftly, efficiently 
and with an air of the utmost content- 
ment. He was a quiet and unobtrusive 
man, one who looked very much at home 
in a kitchen. A chef’s cap would have be- 
come him as well as did the apron which 
he wore. He worked near the serving 
windows that opened to the hall, and 
from time to time there came to him 
snatches from the card players—from a 
woman: “Oh, each deck has a different 
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joker and I can’t get used to him! Why! 
can’t they always have a man on a bi- 
cycle?” From a man: “You take the tricks 
and I'll run the rake!” A woman: “I 
don’t trust that Nick Beaman — he 
trumped clubs, then he led clubs right 
back!” A man: “Give you a heart? Ha 
ha, I wouldn't give you a pleasant look!” 
The ten games were played; then the 
men out in the hall checked the tally 
cards, determined the winners, bestowed 
the prizes, including a door prize, and 
announced refreshments. 7 
The people formed in a line and 
walked past the serving windows, where 








they helped themselves to sandwiches 
and whatever else they wished and re- 
turned to their tables to eat. A little later 
some of the committee men moved 
among the tables with dishpans of sand- 
wiches, for those who wanted second 
helpings. 

The lunch eaten, the people began 
leaving, and suddenly the kitchen door- 
way was filled with the figure of Amos 
Batten, his burly figure made still more 
burly by a fur overcoat. 

“What do I owe?” asked Amos sharply. 
“I want to pay my share.” 

“I have it all figured out,” said Joe 
Merritt, as he picked up and consulted 
a paper. “I bought the sandwich meat, 
the bread, coffee, doughnuts, pickles, 
and the different prizes, and it all comes 
to three dollars and sixteen cents apiece.” 

Amos Batten made his payment out 
of a bulky pocketbook, and then was 
gone. 

The people kept leaving, until only 
a handful remained. 

“Sara,” said Mr. Style to his wife, 
“why don’t you go home with the Stouts? 
I'll be here yet a while helping clean up, 
and there’s no need of you waiting.” 

“Sure!” said Mrs. Stout, “she can come 
home with us! We go right by anyway 
and we can drop her off.” 

So Mrs. Style went home with the 
Stouts, while Mr. Style remained behind 
to help put away the dishes. He washed 
them, and Alpheus McCoy and P. F. 
Kerlinger dried them and stacked them 
in the cupboards. The dishes were par- 
ish property and belonged to the hall. 

The men of the serving committee 
drifted away until only two were left— 
Joe Merritt and Mr. Style. Mr. Style was 
washing and drying the dishpans, and 
Joe Merritt was pushing a few stray 
chairs against the walls and otherwise 
tidying up the hall. Then Joe locked 
the hall's back door, and paused at the 
kitchen. 

“Pretty near through, Ves?” he asked. 

“Just about. I want to salvage the 
paper yet. I'm saving waste paper for 
a mission.” 

“Here are the keys, Ves. Lock up when 
you get through, and be sure and snap 
out the lights. I’m awfully tired; I’ve 
got to hit the hay. We did pretty well— 
cleared over forty dollars. You always 
go to Mass in the morning—can you get 
the keys back, eh?” 

“I'll turn the keys over in the morning 
to either Father or the janitor.” 

“Good night then, Ves, and thank you 
for helping out this way.” 

“Good night, Joe.” 

The fuel basket by the stove was filled 
with bread papers and doughnut and 
butter cartons, and these Mr. Style 
caught up and began putting in an 
empty cardboard box. Mr. Style was sav- 
ing scrap paper for an Indian mission 


in North Dakota; every once in a while 
he was able to sell perhaps a dollar’s 
worth of paper and send the money on. 
He was also saving canceled stamps for 
a mission in Tennessee. 

The bread papers seemed unusually 
bulky. Examining one, Mr. Style found 
that it contained two pieces of bread— 
the end pieces, or crusts. He realized then 
that the person who had opened the 
loaves of bread had always discarded 
the two end pieces—had simply stuffed 
them back into the wrapper before 
throwing the wrapper away. 

He went through all the bread wrap- 
pings then, and from each he salvaged 
two pieces of bread. He put all these 
pieces in a smaller cardboard box, one 
that he had meant to tear up for scrap 
paper. 

Then he heard someone coming up 
the flight of stairs. He thought at first 
that it was Joe Merritt returning for some 
reason or another, but the steps sounded 
oddly irregular, and at last he went out 
into the vestibule and looked down the 
stairs. A shabbily dressed old man was 
coming up the stairs, and he was coming 
on all fours, pattering on the stairs with 
his hands as well as his feet. Reaching 
the head of the stairs the old man 
laboriously straightened up, saw Mr. 
Style, and addressed him: “Would you 
have a bite for me to eat, Mister? I 





® Criticism is one of the few things 
people would rather give than 

take. 
—H. W. NEWTON 





haven't eaten all day, and I'd appreciate 
anything. Just anything!” 

“Come in,” said Mr. Style. “Here are 
some bread crusts. It’s all that’s left. You 
may have them.” 

The old man hobbled to the kitchen; 
he was so lame that he could hardly 
walk. He fell upon the bread crusts and 
devoured one after another. 

“You are lame,” said Mr. Style. “Is it 
something that I can help you with?” 

“Just a corn. But a corn can be awful- 
ly mean. Every three or four months I 
get it cut off, then it don’t bother for a 
while. But somebody has got to cut it 
off for me. I can’t cut it off myself—I 
just can’t bend down any more.” 

“Do you want me to cut it off for 
you? There’s a sharp paring knife in 
the cupboard there.” 

“If you'll be so kind as to do it, mister, 
I'll surely appreciate it.” 

Mr. Style knelt down to bare the 
foot. The old man wore dilapidated 
four-buckle overshoes; on either over- 
shoe the four buckles were all either 
broken or missing, the overshoe being 
held snug about the ankle by an old har- 
ness strap. Mr. Style undid the strap and 
removed the overshoe. Underneath he 
found an old felt shoe; this he removed, 
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then a ragged sock, to find a foot that 
was covered with callouses and encrusted 
with grime. 

Mr. Style rose. “First we'll have to 
soak that foot in warm water,” he said, 
“A doctor once told me never to cut on 
a foot without first soaking it—guards 
against infection, you know.” 

“I don’t want to be too much bother 
to you,” said the old man, as he still ate 
pieces of bread. 

“There’s plenty of warm water in the 
reservoir of the stove. I'll put some in 
a dishpan.” 

The old man placed his ailing foot in 
a dishpan of warm water, and, after first 
assuring himself that the water was not 
too hot, he relaxed in his chair. 

“Why not soak the other foot, too?” 
asked Mr. Style. “It may have a com 
on it that needs trimming. Anyway, 
soaking will ease it, and you might just 
as well soak two feet as one. The dish- 
pan is large enough.” 

“I don’t want to be too much bother 
to you,” said the old man. “But I sup. 
pose soaking this other foot won’t hurt 
it. It’s the one with the corn on it that 
hurts—when you've got a corn on your 
foot it’s just like walking on a bean or 
button all day, and it gets to hurting 
something awful.” 

Soon the old man had both feet in the 
warm water. From the cupboard Mr. 
Style got a box of soap flakes, made the 
water sudsy, and then, kneeling down 
and using a dish towel for a scrub rag, 
he began washing the old man’s feet. 


It took him quite a while to get the 
feet clean. Then, with the sharp paring 
knife, he cut away the top of the cruel 
corn that had formed on the bottom of 
the foot, a little back from the toes. Af 
ter that he cut callouses off either foot- 
thick slices that came off like hard cheese. 

He put the footgear back on, and the 
old man got up. He took a few steps, 
then said, “Feels like I got new feet 
again!” 

“Your feet should be easier for a 
while,” said Mr. Style. 

“Mister, I thank you. I'll remember 
you, mister. I’ll remember this town, be- 
cause of you. I’m sorry to have caused 
you so much trouble.” 

The old man left, and he walked 
rather briskly (with the aid of a hand 
rail) down the stairs. 

When Mr. Style reached home at last 
his wife said, “Ves, I was getting worried 
about you. I think it’s a shame that you 
have always got to stay and put away 
the last dish and the last dishpan! Why 
that Amos Batten—he was on the serv 
ing committee with you, and instead of 
helping in the kitchen he played cards! 
And do you know what he said—right 
there at my table? He said that nobody'd 
ever catch him washing somebody else's 
dirty dishes!” 
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The Use of Drugs at Childbirth 


As 1 understand it, the pains of childbirth were de- 
creed by God as a punishment for original sin. But the 
Church teaches that it is lawful to use anodynes to re- 
lieve these pains as long as this use does not endanger 
the life of the child. Why ts not such use of drugs a 
contradiction of God's Will?—H. S. H., BRIGHTON, 
MASS. 


If we were to push this type of argumentation to its logi- 
cal conclusions, we would have to find fault with Our Lord 
for healing the sick and raising the dead because sickness 
and death are also the results of original sin. All labor- 
saving devices would become immoral because God imposed 
upon man the penalty of earning his bread with the sweat of 
his brow; a farmer who used chemicals and fertilizers to 
enrich his soil would be guilty of trying to escape from the 
“thorns and thistles” which are part of his toilsome lot, and 
a laborer who dug up a street with a pneumatic drill could 
be accused of refusing the discipline of a pick and shovel. 

The use of drugs at childbirth (presupposing that proper 
caution is taken to safeguard the welfare of the child) is 
based on a truly Christian attitude toward the role of suffer- 
ing in our lives. God never meant mankind to remain 
merely passive in face ‘of the trials which He permitted by 
way of spoiling man’s earthly paradise. All material crea- 
tion, including our own bodies, is designed to serve the 
needs of our souls. If the elements rebel against man, it is 
still our destiny to subdue them; that is why we devise such 
things as lightning rods and elaborate, ingenious plans for 
flood control. Part of the disciplinary value of suffering is 
attributable to the efforts we must make to overcome it. 
And God meant it to be that way. 

The same line of reasoning is applicable to bodily pain. 
As far as the natural welfare of the body is concerned, pain 
is a disorder. And by way of keeping the body a good servant 
of the soul, the disorder should be overcome in some way. 
The Christian soul can, of course, overcome the disorder in 
pain by giving pain a value which it does not have of itself— 
it can make pain the medium through which it expresses its 
undeviating love of God. Then even a broken body can be 
an efficient servant of the soul. But the Christian attitude 
toward suffering is realistic enough to recognize that a man’s 


soul is not always at its best when his body is in unmiti- 
gated pain. So it attempts to overcome the pain physically. 
This is not an effort to escape the cross or to frustrate the 
Will of God. It is simply a humble awareness of the fact 
that our human frames are weak and that the cross will still 
find its way into our lives even though we wage a reasonable 
battle against the assaults of pain. 


Difference Between Regret and Contrition 


Recently someone told me that regret for one’s sins 
is not enough to obtain forgiveness in Confession. Is 
this correct?-—A. D., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


It is true to say that mere regret for sin is not enough 
to obtain forgiveness. This is so because contrition for sin 
must be supernatural, i.e., it must be founded upon what 
faith tells us about our relations with God and about the 
destructive effects which serious sin has upon those rela- 
tions. Regret can be a combination of purely natural emo- 
tions. For example, a man might regret a sin of theft be- 
cause it made him lose his job and brought a great deal 
of worry upon himself, or a girl might regret some notori- 
ous misconduct because it caused embarrassment and pain 
to her parents. But this emotional reaction would not of it- 
self be sufficient for obtaining forgiveness of the sin. Super- 
natural sorrow is detestation of sin because it is a base 
disloyalty to God and a rejection of our likeness to Christ; 
or it is hatred of sin because mortal sin is a kind of spiritual 
suicide, a foolish squandering of all the merits we have ac- 
quired before God, a treason which makes us deserving of 
just punishment. However, lest one become too worrisome 
about the supernatural quality of one’s contrition, it should 
be observed that in the case of the average Catholic some 
one of these motives for hating sin will almost always be 
underlying contrition for sin even though his or her natural 
regret may seem to be the more poignant. Natural regret 
for sin comes more easily to us and makes its impact felt 
more noticeably simply because we are apt to be more 
aware of natural goods, like health, job, or our reputation, 
than we are of our supernatural riches as children of God. 


Preventing Sins of Jealousy 


Is there any obligation to refrain from an action 
which one knows will make another person jealous or 
envious?—H. P. E., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The love that we owe to our neighbor obliges us to be 
solicitous about his spiritual welfare. But in appraising an 
action which becomes an occasion of sin to another we must 
see whether our action was really provocative of such a sin 
or whether, on the contrary, our neighbor’s ignorance or 
malice simply insisted upon turning our action into an 
occasion of sin. If our neighbor’s own bad will is the sole 
reason why our action becomes an occasion of sin to him, 
we are confronted with what is called pharisaical scandal. 
As the name indicates, it is that kind of sin which people 
bring upon themselves because the evil in their hearts makes 
them misinterpret the actions of others, just as the Pharisees 
turned our Lord’s own flawless life into an occasion of sin 
for themselves. Ordinarily there is no obligation to omit an 
action which is good or indifferent even when it is fore- 
seen that a neighbor's maliciousness will turn the action into 
an occasion of sin to himself. Otherwise evil men would 
be able to prevent the growth of virtue and the spread of 
charity by simply greeting every good work with an out- 
burst of blasphemy. Sometimes, however, it may be advisable 
to defer some action which will evoke the malice of our 
neighbor, e.g., if there is no immediate necessity of placing 
the act, or if the sin likely to be committed is much greater 
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than the advantages attached to our going through with the 
action. 

Applying these observations to the matter of jealousy, it 
can be said that obvious sins of jealousy are usually the 
result of pharisaical scandal. A jealous person positively 
searches for opportunities to indulge this vice at the expense 
of another’s good actions. For jealousy is a kind of sadness 
which makes a man or woman look upon another's graces, 
talents, or advantages as a personal loss and thereby feel that 
such endowments in the neighbor somehow diminish his or 
her own excellence and claim to glory. And the only natural 
way a jealous person can effectively get rid of that sadness 
is to make himself and others believe that the good things 
he envies are not really found in the person of whom he is 
jealous. That is why jealousy, while frequently not a serious 
sin in itself because it is so seldom fully deliberate, gives 
birth to very serious sins like whispering campaigns, de- 
traction, gladness over another’s adversity, and positive 
hatred. So in view of the nature of jealousy and the ten- 
dencies of jealous people, a person should not be too much 
disturbed if some of his good actions are misinterpreted 
and turned into an occasion of sin. Probably by refraining 
from the act he would elicit much the same reaction from 
his jealous associates. 


Precept of Hearing Mass 


A friend of mine who is a good Catholic feels that 
going to Mass is not necessary because Christ said, 
“But when thou prayest, go into thy room, and closing 
thy door, pray to thy Father in secret; and thy Father, 
who sees in secret, will reward thee.” (Matt. 6:6) 
Could you help me to explain why the Church con- 
siders it a mortal sin to miss Mass?-—A. M., BAYONNE, 
N. J. 


This text has always been a favorite one with people who 
oppose all organized religion and believe in a thoroughly 
private religion of the heart. But it comes as a kind of shock 
to hear of it being used in this way by a girl who is de- 
scribed as “a good Catholic.” One cannot be a good Catholic 
and at the same time reserve for herself the right to decide 
just when the Church is manifesting the mind of Christ and 
when she can follow her own interpretation of Sacred Scrip- 
ture like a good Protestant. 

When Christ uttered these words he was condemning the 
showy piety of the Pharisees who were hypocrites more in- 
tent upon winning the admiration of men than upon serv- 
ing God; they loved to be seen at their prayers, so Christ 
warned the people against such counterfeit holiness. But 
He was not legislating against public or communal prayer 
since He Himself celebrated the Jewish feasts in the com- 
pany of His brethren, instituted the Mass as the public 
sacrifice of the New Law, and said quite plainly, “For where 
there are two or three gathered together in My name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” (Matt. 18-20) 

In commanding all her children to attend Mass on Sun- 
days, the Church is simply giving us more explicit direc- 
tions for the fulfilment of precepts coming to us from the 
natural law and from God’s own positive legislation. Just 
because we are intelligent creatures we have the obligation 
to. recognize our utter dependence upon God as the Lord 
of the universe; moreover this obligation is incumbent upon 
us not just as individuals but as members of society; we 
have a duty to worship God socially; and the perfect act of 
social worship is a sacrifice. Add to this the fact that God 
positively decreed that one day of the week should be de- 
voted in a special way to His service and we have the 
foundations of the Church’s right to impose upon us the 
duty of attending Mass on Sundays. 

That this duty binds us under pain of mortal sin follows 





from the seriousness of the purposes for which the Mass is 
offered. The Mass, in which Christ is both Priest and Victim, 
is the one act of worship whereby mankind can honor God 
with praise and thanksgiving really worthy of Him; it is the 
one really adequate apology for our daily sins and the one 
perfect prayer for our daily needs. Moreover, it is in the 
Mass that Christ is presented to us in His role of Redeemer 
so that we may reaffirm our faith in His saving blood; the 
Mass lifts Calvary above the limitations of space and time 
and gives us the opportunity to contact Christ and to share 
in the fruits of His redeeming death. In the early centuries 
of the Church, Christians were so aware of these truths 
about the Mass that there was no need to make their attend- 
ance obligatory by means of a precept, but as men began 
to forget the serious purposes of the Mass it became neces- 
sary to urge this duty upon them under pain of sin, and now 
the obligation to attend Mass is incorporated in the Church's 
Canon Law (Canon 1248). 


Sex Instruction of Children 


How much should youngsters be told about the 
facts of conception and birth, and at what age should 
the information be given to them?—wW. J. W., MILFORD, 
CONN. 


The general rule given by Catholic authorities is that 
children’s questions concerning sexual matters should be an- 
swered truthfully and casually at the time the children ask 
them, with only as much elaboration as is mecessary to 
satisfy the children’s minds at the moment and to preserve 
that confidence in their parents which will make it easy for 
them to come to the same source for more detailed informa- 
tion later on. To apply this rule with finesse presupposes that 
the parents have a shrewd knowledge of the workings of 
their own children’s minds. 

Normally a child’s first question takes some form of the 
oft-repeated “Where did the new baby come from?” And 
quite often there is so little sexual interest in the question 
that the child is perfectly satisfied to be told simply that 
God sends the baby to its mother and father because they 
love each other so much. Certainly, it is psychologically bad 
to forestall the possibility of further questioning by resorting 
to some fiction like the stork story. If the further questioning 
comes almost immediately, whatever explanation is given 
should be aimed at making the child understand that its 
body was formed within the body of its mother, that she 
gave it food and shelter there for many months, and that she 
finally suffered much pain to bring it into the world. Such 
an instruction as given by a mother would be calculated to 
engender reverence and gratitude in the mind and heart of 
her child. 

Most parents are quite capable and willing to cope with 
the early questionings of children. Where they are more 
remiss is in their failure to prepare older children for the 
onset of puberty, with its physical and psychical changes. 
By the time a boy or girl is twelve or thirteen, he or she 
should be given a precise and relatively thorough under- 
standing of the role of sex in the lives of men and women, 
If such knowledge is not conveyed by a watchful parent who, 
better than anyone else, can see when it is needed, it will 
almost inevitably be picked up in undesirable ways which 
strip sex of its sacredness and frequently cause much needless 
anxiety among adolescents. With so much literature on the 
subject now available, there is no longer any excuse for 
parents shirking their duty in this matter on the plea that 
they cannot express themselves properly. Among the pati- 
phlets which will be found especially helpful in the in- 
struction of girls is Growing Up, by a Catholic Woman 
Doctor ($.25). Modern Youth and Chastity, by Gerald 
Kelly, S.J. ($.25) covers the entire subject with admirable 
clarity for older boys and girls. 


—— 
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by DOROTHY KLOCK 


R.F.D. AMERICA, (Mutual, 
Thursday, 9:30-10:00 P.M., 
E.S.T.) 


Radio has discovered the farmer! 
Here is a program which presents the 
American farmer in his true light, as 
the grower of wheat for our bread and 
tobacco for our pipes. This is not the 
hayseed; this is the intelligent, alert 
businessman-farmer, often college bred, 
well traveled, and well spoken. And 
how ignorant R.F.D. America makes 
the city slicker feel after a dose of its 
solid, down-to-earth information about 
the things that really matter. 

The program idea was master- 
minded by Lou G. Cowan whose earlier 
brain-child is still packing in listeners 
on the air lanes. It’s the Quiz Kids. Joe 
Kelly, experienced m.c. of that show, 
does the same chores for the new one, 
and when these up-to-the-minute far- 
mer lads and lasses really head for town 
in their answers to his questions, Joe’s 
a busy boy! The kids may give him 
trouble now and then but it’s a much 
more serious proposition when you're 
tangling with a Navy veteran who holds 
a master’s degree in agriculture and 
Operates a 480-acre dairy farm. 

As you have probably gathered, 
R. F. D. America is a quiz, and a good 
one. Three contestants, usually from the 
same geographical area in the country, 
are pitted against the Master Farmer 
of the Week who won that title by 
topping his opponents’ scores on the 
previous program. Three of the total 
of four contestants are gradually elimi- 
nated, with the usual consolation prizes 
which make the listener yearn for a 
similar defeat. Tribute should be paid 
to the cleverness of the devices used in 
this part of the program because they 
make possible multiple sponsorship, the 
good dream that the fairies send to 
radio executives who remember to 
Say their prayers at night. The questions 
are not so specifically related to the 
details of farming that they hold no 
interest for the urban listener. They are 
sent in by listeners, who cull a pleasant 
fifty dollars worth of mail-order mer- 
chandise if the question is used. 


The program keeps abreast of doings 
in the world of clover, cattle, and car- 
rots. For example, a recent broadcast 
highlighted the annual conclaves of the 
4-H Clubs by using as contestants two 
farm boys and two farm girls, repre- 
senting the states of lowa, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, and Michigan. 

Try R. F. D. America for size. If you 
like your entertainment to be amusing 
yet realistic, this will fic you well. 


YOU BET YOUR LIFE (ABC, 
Wednesday, 9:30-10:00 P.M. 
E.S.T.) 


The magical name in this one is 
Groucho Marx. Of course, whether you 
regard it as magical or not depends on 
how good you are at taking Mr. Marx’s 
incisive comments on the frailties and 
foibles of the human species. And com- 
ment he does! 

This is another quiz program, but 
the cloth on which the pattern is laid 
has a much more brittle quality. It’s 
city-slicker stuff, meant for the subway 
trade which has no qualms about guf- 
fawing at Groucho’s verbal thrusts at 
the character types represented by the 
contestants — the schoolteacher, the 
husband married forty years, the spin- 
ster (both male and female), and the 
wide-eyed young man innocent of 
guile—all of whom must be ready to 
take the butt end of the jokes. 

In the matter of format, You Bet 
Your Life is cleverly contrived. Each 
of three couples, drawn from the studio 
audience before the broadcast, is given 
twenty dollars to bet as they choose on 
four questions. The first two answers, 
if correct, pay even money, the third 
pays two to one, and the fourth, three 
to one. It’s somewhat surprising to the 
listener by the fireside to discover that 
with a little abandon, a contestant can 
run his twenty dollars up to $480 or 
more, as happened recently on the pro- 
gram. Added to the winnings of each 
couple is $250 if in the course of conver- 
sation with Groucho or in answering the 
questions, one of them happens to say 
“the secret word,” a common noun whis- 
pered to the audience by a concealed 
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announcer as the program starts. There's 
nothing entirely new about any of these 
tricks, but the combination of them in 
the right measure has produced a pro- 
gram which gives the curve of listener- 
interest a frequent boost. And in radio 
business circles, that is high praise. 

There’s still much room for improve- 
ment, of course. Groucho is often so 
fast on the verbal draw that unless 
your receiver is well tuned and your 
mind on the alert in spite of that 
extra helping of roast beef at dinner, 
the remark that sets the studio audience 
in an uproar has whizzed past you. Too 
much time is given to questioning the 
contestants about their personal lives; 
and you writhe a little for them as the 
Marxian barbs come nearer and nearer 
to the tender spots. 

There’s a Big Question at the end 
which is put only to the couple win- 
ning the largest sum that evening, and 
this one pays off in fabulous thousands 
when it has accumulated over a num- 
ber of weeks. If you like to torture your- 
self in these twentieth-century fashions, 
you yell the answer into your radio and 
spend your winnings in a world of 
fancy. But there’s cold comfort in that 
for the poor fellows at the microphone 
end who didn’t know it! 

The quiz show has almost worn out 
its welcome which is unfortunate be- 
cause basically, it has the ingredients of 
suspense and drama which make for 
sustained interest. Despite its short- 
comings, You Bet Your Life has some 
new twists which should recommend 
it to you. 


THE BEULAH SHOW (NBC, Mon- 
day thru Friday, 7 P.m., E.S.T.) 


Here’s just a capsule comment on 
this one. As far as this radio listener is 
concerned, The Beulah Show is a thou- 
sand-times welcome. 

It’s not brilliant, it’s not new, it’s not 
exhilarating. But it does prove that 
radio can produce a five-a-week serial 
story which does not have to thrive on 
tears and fears and anxiety and emo- 
tion-with-whipped-cream, all of which 
are, of course, the main stock in trade 
of the soap operas. It certainly is time 
to count our blessings when we can 
tune in to fifteen minutes of honest, 
homey, down-to-earth humor, drawn 
from a situation-comedy story in which 
Hattie McDaniel of screen fame is 
starred as the philosophical cook and 
housekeeper who keeps all the family 
on an even keel. 

This is a series about real people, the 
kind who live next door to you, or 
around the corner—or perhaps, even in 
your house! It’s always good for a 
chuckle at the end of the day, and a 
little tickle of the sentimental corners 
of the heart, 





















E towers above you, a tall, lanky 

athlete, yet his voice still soars to 
unsteady heights and he has little use 
for his razor. He glories in his brushy 
crew cut and wrinkled jeans, but he also 
manifests a new enthusiasm for yellow 
ties, checkered sport coats, and polished 
shoes. 

And there is his sister, a long-bobbed 
youngster in the perennial “flats,” 
sweater, and skirt uniform of the Junior 
Miss who surreptitiously adds a touch 
of lipstick to her little-girl attire. She 
lives in a world garnished with bubble 
gum, day dreams, and tennis tourna- 
ments, 

Gone is the familiar cry, “Mo-ther, 
what can I do?” Their every hour bulges 
with activity. They read The Merchant 
of Venice (required reading, of course) 
and Dick Tracy (strictly elective) with 
the same rapt attention. A radio crooner 
or a Tschaikoysky album will entertain 
them for hours. And the batting aver- 
ages of the big league baseball players 
are filed mentally with the same or more 
exactness than they apply to Latin verbs 
and geometric theorems. In fact, the 
wholehearted enthusiasm these _teen- 
agers bestow upon any and everything 
they think important is beautiful to see. 

There is a reassuring sturdiness about 
their mental outlook. They frankly ad- 
mire the courage of the “good sport” 
and openly condemn the wail of the 
chronic complainer. The idealism of 
their standards sweeps the stars, yet they 
meet each new situation with a “corny” 
wise crack. Their depths of feeling 
wears a casual cloak until trouble draws 
upon their unplumbed reservoirs of 
strength and dignity. 

Yes, adolescence is a period of great 
promise and constant change. Last year’s 
complacent youngsters now with small 
provocation scale the heights or sink to 
new lows in spirit. They yearn with an 
intensity only youth possesses to make 
the world a better place and easily ac- 
cept almost any ideology—even Com- 
munism—when sugar-coated with altru- 
ism. The youth movements of Hitler 
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and Mussolini owed their success to 
their vicious misuse of the adolescents’ 
keen sense of loyalty and devotion. In 
the United States we are making more 
constructive use of this idealism in such 
organizations as the Christophers, the 
Catholic Youth Organization, the Scouts, 
and the Boys’ Clubs of America. Local 
parish and school groups often form 
young peoples clubs which fill the same 
needs. 

These clubs develop initiative as well 
as idealism. For instance, one alert 
young Christopher courageously pro- 
tested against a questionable story in 
one of the popular secular women’s 
magazines. Her letter was as clever as 
it was sincere and soon gained editorial 
attention. Before long she received a 
letter thanking her for such intelligent 
criticism and offering her a small sum 
to pass judgment on the fiction of future 
issues before they went to press. 

Adolescence is also a period of great 
strain for both generations involved. 
The same complex, “unjelled” emotion- 
al system that can soar to such peaks 
of nobility, all too often takes a back- 
ward somersault into momentary depths 
of despair or explodes in sudden anger 
over some trivial mishap. This is inten- 
sified by youth’s own uncertainty. He 
has been aware of physical changes in 
his own body and he is delighted in his 
added height and strength, but he is 
chagrined by the awkwardness of his 
long arms and legs. His sister seems less 
conscious of physical growth but has a 
new critical awareness of her own ap- 
pearance that reduces her to the same 
self-conscious state. 

Except in the comics which still pic- 
ture all adolescents in “Sloppy Joe” 
sweaters and rolled up blue jeans, there 
seems a definite new trend in the teen- 
age style world. Neatness is now in 
vogue—all the Junior Miss magazines 
admit it. In fact, they may deserve some 
credit in inaugurating a new style that 
gives Dad's old shirts a rest. It is sound 
business on their part to advocate the 
innovations that produce lucrative ad- 
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vertising. Be that as it may, we parents 
are all grateful for the change that is 
taking place in the adolescent styles of 
this postwar world. In time this may 
even penetrate the thoughts and man- 
ners of the group and produce a dy- 
namic brand of behavior that oversized 
sweaters and sloppy slacks never could 
inspire. Goodness knows, this weary old 
world could use a generation endowed 
with clear-cut wisdom. 

The extreme intensity of youth often 
has an amusing side. One happily mar- 
ried pair recently received the following 
from their sixteen-year-old in boarding 
school: 


Dear Parents, 

“I could hardly wait ’til the lecture on 
marriage ended to tell you that only 
today I’ve learned to really appreciate 
you. We've heard about all the pitfalls 
in matrimony and how only one in 
three lasts—and how patient and tol- 
erant and generous two people have 
to be to get along. And, well I just want 
to say ‘thank you’ for being so wonder- 





His sister has a new critical 
awareness of her own appearance 


ful and keeping our home fires burn- 
ing!” 

In the meantime there are other grow- 
ing pains for both teen-agers and 
parents. It takes a generous amount of 
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adult tolerance to accept the extreme 
gregariousness of the adolescent. He 
seeks the constant companionship of 
people his own age and apes the style, 
“slanguage,” and manners of his crowd. 
This identification with his own genera- 
tion is a normal part of growing up and 
important in his own development. We 
parents find this intense gregariousness 
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much easier to accept if we have confi- 


dence in the integrity of their constant 
companions. 

Simple parties at home with cokes 
and popcorn and a “groovy” album or 
two are so much better for the teen-ager 
than meeting the crowd around the juke 
box at the corner drugstore or spending 
an evening viewing the average Holly- 
wood concoction. Of course, on such 
occasions the crowd takes over and 
Mother and Dad must be content with 
a comfortable corner in the background. 
But even though we are completely for- 
gotten after a genial greeting, it is gen- 
erally agreed that parents should always 
be at home when the teen-agers enter- 
tain, 

How long parties should last, how late 
is too late, and whether all parties 
should be limited to week ends during 
the school year are all problems that 
must be solved. 

Too strict and unyielding discipline 
can do almost as much harm as lax 
neglect. This was evident in an experi- 
ment made in a junior high school 
under the guidance of a large university. 
They asked each child to write an hon- 
est analysis of his parents’ discipline. 
Fach student’s report was compared 
with a confidential character sketch 
given by his classmates. It was interest- 
ing to note how many who reported 
interested and fair-minded discipline at 
home were contented and well-adjusted 
pupils in school, while the headstrong 
show-offs and the unhappy nonconform- 
ists complained of unreasonably strict 
or totally disinterested parents. 

Of course, there are always exceptions 
and there isn’t any magic formula to 
avoid all conflict in discipline. The view- 


point of two generations is bound to 
differ. Youth with its inexperience is 
venturesome and resents all curbs. Age 
with its awareness of current unrest and 
danger is protectively conservative. A 
compromise satisfying to both must be 
reached. The family whose early bonds 
of affection have grown stronger through 
the years will find they can solve their 
difficulties in open and frank discussion. 
Perhaps it is a distant party and the 
conference will move along this path.: 

1) Where is the affair and who else is 
going? 

2) What is the type of entertainment? 

3) At what hour will it end? 

4) Will the return trip be made in a 
car? If so, who will drive? 

5) Can the parents be phoned if the 
hour grows unexpectedly late? 

Sometimes the difficulties can be 
erased and the teen-ager can go his mer- 
ry way, and at other times the family 
discussion will bring to light intelligent 
reasons why the expedition is unwise. 
The basic love and understanding that 
bridges the different viewpoints grows 
more precious with each passing year. 
And every parent of an adolescent 
knows, even if he didn’t realize it until 
now, that the best time to set up stand- 
ards and develop ideals is from birth 
through the twelfth year—not from the 
thirteenth through the seventeenth 
year. It is too late then to gain and give 
the affection and interest that should 
have been a birthright. 

We parents have been doubly blessed 
who have had the guidance and inspira- 
tion of Catholicism to assist us. It has 
lent joy and dignity to our responsibili- 
ties and added meaning to our common- 
place daily tasks. From Baptism onward, 
Mother Church has followed each step 
in our children’s development with a 
very precious sacramental reward. 

Indeed, our Christian heritage offers 
much for every stage in a child’s devel- 
opment and for the adolescent most of 
all. His questioning mind is given an 
all-embracing philosophy of life with a 
strong background of dogma that will 
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Only with proper guidance and strength can 
the young—and their elders—survive the 


difficult period of youth’s growing pains 


by EVELYN B. COOGAN 


satisfy his logical inquiry. With its posi- 
tive reasons for doing right, it conquers 
the negative prohibitions that so often 
overwhelm and produce a defiant youth. 
Instead, his new-found independence is 
given a healthy challenge in the positive 
work of self-mastery for God’s sake as 
well as his own. 








There seems a definite new trend 
in the teen-age style world 


Youth’s keen introspection is put to 
constructive use in his daily examina- 
tion of conscience and in the sacrament 
of confession. This growing awareness 
of personality is exalted to great heights 
in the Sacrifice of the Mass. There we 
have the actual and very personal par- 
ticipation in the life of Our Lord 
through His sacrifice to the Father. And 
the individual recognition their hungry 
young hearts strive for so determinedly 
is most perfectly fulfilled at the altar 
rail in Holy Communion. To share one’s 
every hope and fear with the all-power- 
ful and all-loving Creator produces a 
supreme security that transcends all 
secular formulas for peace of mind. 
Armed with such strength and guidance, 
surely both young and old can survive 
adolescents’ most challenging growing 
pains. 





LLUSTRATED BY C. J. MAZOUJIAN 


The pain made my eyes fill as if I were going to cry 


WAS twelve years old when my 
mother died. My sister Rose was 
t and Tommy was only six. It was 
ner time and we were sitting at the 
e. There was fish because it was Fri- 
Momma put some in her mouth 

1 then she put the fork down on the 
le. She started to cough and her face 
very red. She coughed so loud it 
ed all of us, and her face got so red 
ll just stopped eating and looked. 
en all of a sudden she was all white. 
stood up and tried to walk away 
d then she fell all in a lump on the 


Tommy ran to her first; then Rose 
1d I ran. Rose and I didn’t know that 
nething terrible was happening, but 


Tommy knew. He ran and fell down on 
top of Momma and screamed and cried 
till his neck was all red and the blue 
lines stuck out. He hugged Momma 
and tried to wake her up or something, 
but she didn’t wake up. 

“Should I tell Mrs. Schultz?” Rose 
said. Her braids were very long and, 
without knowing it, she was pushing the 
end of one of them into her big-mouth. 
She looked as if she wanted to run away 
from everything. 


MARILYN BENSON is a graduate of 
Seton Hill College, where she major- 
ed in Psychology and English. This 
is her first appearance in our pages. 
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“I don’t know,” I yelled at her. “I 
don’t know—Tommy, Tommy, let Mom- 
ma alone!” 

We were all scared, so none of us did 
anything. 

When Poppa came home, he smelled 
like he always did—like beer and whis 
key. The smell never bothered me, be- 
cause I loved Poppa, even when he was 
that way. I loved him and was afraid of 
him all at the same time. When he 
walked in we were all sitting around 
Momma. Tommy was sobbing, and 
Rose was just staring at her. I was say- 
ing prayers that she would wake up 
when Poppa came in. She didn’t wake 
up, though, because Poppa said she was 
dead. He said it over and over, and he 
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They were two against the 


world, but they were lonelier 


than those who traveled alone 


cried and fell down beside her the way 
Tommy had done. Rose and I hugged 
each other tight and cried into each 
other. We stood in the corner like that 
for a long time—thinking about how 
red Momma’s face got, and then how 
white, and of how she fell on the floor 
and never moved at all. We thought 
about how scared and sick Poppa looked 
when he saw her, even though he did 
smell like beer and whiskey. My head 
and throat ached. Rose said hers did, 
too. She said her eyes burned. 

That’s all I can remember about it, 
except that there was a funeral and 
flowers on the door. Poppa told all the 
ladies that came to look at Momma that 
he and Rose and Tommy and I would 
never forget what happened. He de- 
scribed how we all sat around Momma 
and didn’t know what to do—not even 
him. The ladies cried very hard over us. 
Mrs. McGunnell hugged Tommy and 
put her long, bony fingers on his head 
—pushing them through his curly blond 
hair. Mrs. McGunnell said Tommy 
looked like a little angel boy. She said 
Rose and I were good girls, too. Poppa 
liked people to like us. 

I remember a little bit about living in 
the rooms after Momma died. They 
were very empty. Poppa said none of us 
would forget, but Rose did forget, and 
sometimes she would come into the 
kitchen looking for Momma. When she 
saw Tommy and me sitting in there, I 
guess she would remember, because 
she'd look very sad and go out again. 
Tommy always remembered. So did I. 

The three of us stayed in the flat all 
day, until Poppa came home from work. 
He always brought sandwiches from the 
German delicatessen on Bushwick Street. 
After we ate, we just sat around and 
didn’t talk very much. Soon Poppa’d 
say, “It’s time to go to bed,” and we'd 
go. Poppa went to bed last. He liked to 
sit up late and look out the window at 
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the men in Macollin’s barroom. Since 
Momma died, he only went there on 
Thursday night. Rose and Tommy and 
I all slept in the big bed. 

About a month later, we went to the 
orphanage—Rose and I to St. Jerome's 
and Tommy to St. John’s. None of us 
knew about it till right before. One 
morning Poppa didn’t get up to go to 
work, Rose and I shook him four times, 
but all he said was, “Go back to bed, 
darlin’s; today I’m goin’ to find myself 
a new job.” 

At one o'clock in the afternoon he 
took Rose and me to St. Jerome’s. Tom- 
my stayed with Mrs. Schultz, in the back 
of the bakery store. She promised him 
three of the yellow ladyfingers, if he 
would be a good little boy. Then we left 
for St. Jerome’s. 

I have never seen a room so big and 
spooky-looking as the one we had to 
wait in at the orphanage. There were 
wooden chairs that were very uncom- 
fortable, some bookcases with thick 
books that had very small printing on 
yellow pages, a big statue of a saint, and 
many pictures of God on the walls. In 
this room Poppa looked very rich and 
happy. He wore his new suit with the 
black band on the arm and a clean, stiff 
white shirt. Poppa looked nicer than he 
ever looked at home—even on Sunday 
when he dressed up to fool Mrs. Schultz 
and the other ladies into thinking he 
went to Mass. 

The Sister was different from the one 
at school; she wore a hat that tied under 
the chin, and she didn’t have any veils. 
Poppa talked to her softer than he ever 
talked before. He looked cheerful and 
sad at the same time, as if he liked talk- 
ing to her but didn’t like the things he 
was talking about. He said he’d have to 
leave his little girls in the orphanage 
because his wife had died in April and 
he didn’t know how to give them the 
right kind of a home. He said he loved 
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Rose and me and that he was going to 
die when we left him. Then he told the 
Sister about Tommy. After that, he 
said to Rose and me, “You two darlin’s 
go out on the stoop till I finish talking 
to this good Sister.” He winked at Rose 
and me as we went out the door. 

Whatever Poppa told the Sister, I 
don’t know, but we could hear him talk- 
ing very loud to her. She kept saying 
very loud, “It’s impossible, Mr. Reilly,” 
but he kept answering her back. After 
a while the talking stopped and the Sis- 
ter came out on the steps and told us to 
come in. When we got in the big room 
again, Poppa was standing with his back 
to us, looking up at the picture of God 
where He is sitting with the children 
around Him. 

“Your father is going to have you live 
here at St. Jerome’s Home,” the Sister 
said. “And he is going to work here 
himself so that he can see you once in 
a while.” 

The Sister laughed and the black bow 
underneath her chin shook back and 
forth. She said she was laughing at 
Poppa’s gift of the blarney and because 
he had talked her into letting him work 
at the Home. 

“Anyway,” she said, “we need another 
man to work at the summer camp, to fix 
the water pumps when they get broken, 
and to drive the bus from the city out 
to Bayville.” She explained to Rose and 
me how nice the summer camp was and 
how we would go swimming every day 
and have a teacher to show us how to 
swim and everything. “All the girls 
spend some part of the summer at the 
camp,” she said. 

Rose and I would have been very 
happy about staying right there to- 
gether, with Poppa and everything, if 
we didn’t know that Tommy was going 
to be all alone. We said good-by to the 
Sister, and Poppa thanked her and said 
how happy Momma would be if she 
knew. The Sister said she did know, and 
Poppa said yes, of course she did. Then 
he thanked her again, and we left. 

The next Monday, Tommy went to 
St. John’s Home, and Poppa, Rose, and 
I went to St. Jerome’s. Poppa told Tom- 
my we would come to visit him the very 
next day. It was not the truth, but Rose 
and I knew it was the only way to make 
Tommy stop crying. It was what Poppa 
called a lie that helps. 

St. Jerome’s wasn’t as nice as home 
even if it was bigger. In the beginning, 
the Sister let us go to the workshop to 
visit Poppa, but after a while she forgot. 
I had to braid my hair like Rose and 
the other girls, and everybody had to 
wear clothes that people gave to the 
home-—stiff grays and blues and browns 
—cotton dresses that made me look plain 
and very skinny. 

When summer came, Poppa went to 
the camp and I didn’t see him for a 








whole month. Some of the girls were 
out there, but Rose and I had to stay in 
the city until August. Then we went. 

It was so good to see Poppa I cried. 
He said it was the first time I cried 
since “it” happened, and he held me 
tight and said, “Don’t cry any more, my 
darlin’ Agnes—be a good girl and tell 
the Sisters whenever you want to see 
me. And if they won’t let you come, 
then you look for me yourself.” I 
stopped crying because I felt much bet- 
ter now. 

Rose was much happier at the sum- 
mer camp than I was, because she made 
friends and didn’t mind not seeing 
Poppa all the time. I minded, and when- 
ever I saw him, I told him I wanted to 
run away. I told him that nobody liked 
me, and that they only liked Rose. He 
said it was wrong to feel that way, that 
when people liked one sister more than 
the other, it was only because they were 
jealous of the other one. 

“Why would they be, Poppa?” I said. 

“Honey, because you and I have each 
other to love, and they haven’t got any- 
body—that’s why, my darlin’ Agnes—so 
don’t you be worryin’ about it.” 

Deep down I knew that wasn’t why. I 
knew that the Sisters didn’t know I 
sneaked out in the woods to see Poppa, 
and I knew that the girls didn’t even 
care. But it was nice to think that they 
did care. Maybe I'll tell them so that 
they will be jealous, I said to myself. 

The first one I told was Mary Ann 
Hickey—because she would tell everyone 
else, the way she told about Rose and 
me being Poppa’s daughters. 

“Today I snuck out in the woods and 
saw my father—he said I was his darling 
\gnes and he said he was going to take 
me away from here.” 


Mary Ann looked at me with a funny 
look. I had never said so many words 
to her before. She thought about what I 
said for a few minutes and then she 
said, “So?” 

“So I wanted to tell you, because next 
to my father I like you best.” That made 
her like me a little bit more—I could 
tell by the way her eyes got bigger. 

“Did you ever see the way my father 
picks me up and holds me way up in 
the air so I can see over the people’s 
heads?” 

“Does he?” 

“Sure, and he sneaks into the dormi- 
tory at night too—and kisses me good 
night. That’s after all the girls are asleep 
—and the Sisters, too.” 

“You're a liar,” Mary Ann Hickey said 
to me. “You're a liar, and I don’t believe 
you, and I hate you even more than 
your father. Everybody hates you, Agnes 
Reilly—everybody feels sorry because 
Rose has to be your sister.” 

Everything she said was what I knew. 
Tomorrow I would tell Poppa’ what 
Mary Ann Hickey had said to me—that 
everyone hated him and me—because 
they were jealous, jealous, jealous! 

Rose didn’t sneak out to the woods 
to see Poppa because she was too busy 
with her friends. I did—every afternoon, 
after lunch, and every night after din- 
ner. Poppa would always ask me what 
kind of food I ate, and I would tell 
him. Sometimes I would tell lies because 
it made me feel better to hear him say 
that I was his darlin’ and that some day 
we would have everything we wanted. It 
was a lie that helped. 

By the middle of August, it got so that 
when I was away from Poppa I felt sick 
and went to bed. One time the Sisters 
told him, and he came and sat on my 
cot in the dormitory and told me not 








to cry because he was going to take me 
away. Everybody saw him kiss my fore. 
head—even Mary Ann Hickey. 

“Agnes, baby,” Poppa said to me, the 
next afternoon, after I was all better, 
“Agnes, if ever you are sick, I want you 
to tell me. I want to know wheneyer 
you don’t feel well. They don’t know 
how to take care of you the way I do, 
If you are ever sick in bed again, don't 
let the Sisters take care of you. Your 
father knows how to make you better,” 

It made me feel all warm inside to 
hear Poppa say he wanted to take care 
of me. Because he loved me so much, | 
knew I could tell him my secret—the 
thing I wanted him to do. 


“Will you come in the night time, 
Poppa? Will you come when it’s dark 
and everybody else is asleep? Will you 
come and kiss me good night? I would 
never be sick if you did that—I'd be 
happy all day because I’d know you'd 
be coming to see me at night when no- 
body was awake.” 


Poppa’s eyes changed when I told him 
my secret. They got all small and scared. 
looking. His mouth jumped around a 
little bit, but it didn’t answer me. I 
knew then, that I was asking him to do 
something he didn’t want to do-—or 
something he wasn’t able to do. I 
couldn't tell which. 


All of a sudden something moved in 
the thick bushes behind Poppa. There 
was a crackling sound and it scared him 
so much, he jumped up and swung 
around and ran to where the sound 
came from. 


I got up to follow him; then suddenly 
something sharp and heavy hit me on 
the cheek. The pain in my nose and 
cheek was awful and when I put my 
hand up to my face and took it down 
again there was blood on my fingers. 
The pain made my eyes fill as if I were 
going to cry. Then I heard a girl scream 
and Poppa curse at her. He pulled her 
by the arm from behind the bush. It 
was Mary Ann Hickey—screaming and 
kicking and looking at me as if she 
hated me more than she ever did before. 


After Poppa got more calm, he let go 
of Mary Ann and told her to keep away 
from me before he killed her. He cursed 
at her again and picked up the rock 
that she had thrown at me. He raised 
his arm and went to throw it at her but 
she ran away too fast. 

“The Sisters will be looking for you, 
Agnes—go back to the house.” 

When I got up to go, Poppa ran to 
me and put his arms around me and 
held me so tight it hurt. He wiped the 
blood from my cheek and kissed my 
face again and again. He was crying, 
and his big rough hands were shaking. 

“Run back to the house, now,” he 


said. “And don’t tell anyone what hap- 
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pened to your face. Say you fell down. 
Dont’ tell on Mary Ann or she will tell 
on you.” 

When I got to the dormitory, the Sis- 
ter was there. She wanted to know what 
had happened and I did what Poppa 
said to do. I told her I fell on a stone. 
She fixed my face with mercurochrome 
and put bandages over the cut. Then 
she patted me on the top of my head 
and said that I was a sweet little girl and 
that I could take my braids out and let 
my hair hang long, if I wanted to. 

“Just for today, mind you,” she said. 
“Maybe it will help you forget about 
your sore cheek.” 

I stood in front of the big mirror in 
the dormitory, combing out my braids. 
My hair went all the way down my 
back to the part that curves in, down 
about the middle. The bandages hid 
my whole cheek, almost. 

“Can I go show my father?” I asked 
Sister. 

“Yes, but hurry, it’s almost time for 
your dinner.” 

I ran to the workshop to look for 
Poppa but he wasn’t there. Next, I 
went to the garage to see if the bus was 
there. When the bus was gone, I knew 
that Poppa had. gone into the village 
to buy something for himself. After 
dinner I'd come back and look for him. 

When dinner was over, I did look 
for Poppa—in the workshop, at our 
meeting place in the woods, down by 
the water—all over. I couldn’t find him 
anywhere, so I went to the garage again 
to see if the bus was there. It wasn’t. 

I sat by myself at recreation that 
night—listening for the bus to drive in. 
Mary Ann Hickey played with the other 
girls—with Rose—and looked over at me 
when she thought I wasn’t looking. She 
was afraid I had told; I could tell by 
the way she kept looking at me and 
then at the Sister. 

At nine o'clock we said our night 
prayers. I was afraid I wouldn’t be able 
to hear the bus over the sounds of Hail 
Marys and Our Fathers. After prayers 
we went to bed. 

The night was hot and sticky. Rose 
was asleep already. I could see fine in 
the dark because I had practiced so 
much. Mary Ann Hickey was asleep, 
too; every one was asleep but me. 

Suddenly I heard it. The bus screeched 
into the garage and the door slammed. 
Poppa was back. 

I don’t know how long I was lying 
there, thinking about Poppa and what 
I'd asked him to do, thinking about how 
the stone hurt when it hit my face—when 
very suddenly I heard a step on the 
outside—I heard a loud cough—I heard 
Poppa. 

His voice was all mixed up and he 
was pushing on the porch door—cursing 
at it and punching the screen part of it. 
Next there was a loud crash and Poppa’s 





Unimpressed 
> At the time of the Jim Corbett- 
John L. Sullivan bout, Steve Brodie 
(of Brooklyn Bridge fame) pre- 
dicted loudly that the champion 
would knock out Corbett in the 
sixth. Word reached Jim’s father 
and he was enraged. Not long 
afterward, Corbett introduced him 
to Brodie. The old man looked him 





over sourly, then said at last: “So you’re the man who jumped over the 


Brooklyn Bridge.” 


“No, no,” Brodie corrected him. “I didn’t jump over it. I jumped 


off it.” 


Corbett senior snorted. “Oh,” he said in contempt. “I thought you 
jumped over it. Any fool could jump off it!” 
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voice above the screaming of the girls. 
One of the chairs fell down, and the 
table with the lamp on it was knocked 
over. I could tell it was the table because 
it made such a loud noise. Poppa was 
stumbling toward the middle of the 
dormitory—toward me, yelling. “Agnes, 
darlin’—where are you, Agnes, tell 
where, darlin’ Agnes, where, tell where.” 
The words ran together and didn’t make 
much sense. I knew right away that 
Poppa was drunk. 

When the light went on the Sisters 
were standing in the doorway—looking 
at Poppa as if they were afraid he would 
kill them. Poppa looked back at them 
and kept saying over again, “Rotten, 
dirty rotten, treat her rotten, rotten.” 
While he talked he waved his long arms 
in the air. Then he began to get white 
and _sick-looking. He clutched at the 
chair and fell over the back of it—on 
the floor—on the floor with all the 
Sisters standing around him clutching 
their bathrobes at the top, and all the 
girls pulling the sheets over their faces 
so that they wouldn’t have to look. 
Rose was in the bed next to Mary Ann 
Hickey, hiding her face in the pillow. 

The next day Poppa told me and 
Rose to meet him at the spot in the 
woods. Rose wouldn’t come. 

“Rose doesn’t love you, Poppa, only 
I do—and I love you more than any- 
body in the world.” 

Poppa pushed me away from him 


‘when I went to hug him. 


“Agnes,” he said, “I’m leaving you 
here. I have to leave because those (he 
cursed) think a man must be made of 
iron, think he should see his children 
suffer without feeling anything, think a 
father should be separated from his 
children so that they can own them and 
feed them slop and make them work.” 

“Take me with you, Poppa. Please, 
take me. I can go with you—can't I? 
Please say I can go with you. Take me 
with you, Poppa—please, Poppa, please!” 

Deep down I knew he would never 
take me with him. I knew, but I begged 
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and cried and said I would kill myself 
if he left me. 

But he kept saying he couldn't. He 
kept saying, “I tried, but I wasn’t able 
to do the right thing.” He said Rose 
could take care of herself and that I 
must too. He said he was going to leave 
me and never come back, because that 
was the best thing. 

I thought I would die if Poppa left 
me. I told him he didn’t love me—that 
he only wanted to run away so that he 
could be by himself and drink as much 
as he wanted—be able to be bad, with- 
out Momma and Rose and Tommy and 
me to get in his way. I told him he just 
wanted to be alone so he could get 
drunk and do bad things. 

That’s when he hit my face—not with 
the soft part of his hand, with the back 
of it. He pushed me on the ground and 
ran away—ran all the way into the 
woods, so far in, I couldn’t even hear 
the sound of his feet on the dry sticks. 

At first I thought Poppa would feel 
sorry and come back. I thought he'd 
come back the next day or the next 
week—or even the next month. 

When we left the summer camp and 
went to the Home in the city, I thought 
Poppa would be there waiting—waiting 
to take me away, to say he was sorry 
and that I was his darlin’ Agnes and 
that the time had come for us to run 
far away—to some place soft and 
beautiful. 

Of course, Poppa never came to take 
me away. I don’t even bother to hope 
that he will, any more. I’ve learned to 
stop thinking that every time the bus 
drives into the garage, he'll be in it. 
I've even learned to get along with 
Mary Ann Hickey, and the other girls 
are beginning to like me now. 

I guess I’ve learned to look happy 
even though inside I’m all twisted up 
and cold. I often wonder how long it 
took Poppa to learn to look happy. 
I often wonder what he thinks about 
when he sees a little girl with pigtails 
walking along the street. 





In the heart of New York 
City is another city of steel 
and stone with a community 
of 160,000 people. Here too 
are promenades, fountains, 


and good entertainment 


SKYSCRAPER 
WONDERLAND 


by MARY DAY WINN 


O NE May afternoon in 1939, 165 


businessmen and women, in robes 
of red and blue, assembled in the 
wer Plaza of New York’s Rockefeller 
nter. Behind them towered one of the 

ld’s tallest skyscrapers, the seventy- 

RCA Building; before them, an 
panse of flowers bloomed in riotous 
sses. A block eastward, the usual 
rnoon traffic roared down the can- 

s of Fifth Avenue. 

The Rockefeller Center Choristers, 
teurs who had banded together for 
fun of it, were about to give their 

t public concert. To Nelson A. Rocke- 

then president of Rockefeller 

er, this was the symbol of a dream 
true. In a little speech to the 
xers he explained: “When my father 
conceived the idea of Rockefeller 
ter, he had in mind a center of more 

n bricks and mortar, more than busi- 

nd industry. He had a vision of a 
e to which the members of the com- 

» would be drawn because of its 

its beauty, its friendliness, and its 
rstanding.” 
community, from which these 
sters had been recruited, numbers 
000 people—tenants and daily visi- 
the fifty-sixth city, in population, 
the United States, although it has 

fifteen buildings and occupies a 

less than three square blocks. 
Strangely enough, it does not even own 


Fourteen of the fifteen buildings which constitute 
Rockefeller Center are in the center above. Follow 
is the famous Lower Plaza, scene of many gay events 











the land on which it has been built, 82 
per cent of which belongs to Columbia 
University, and is leased for $3,500,000 
a year. Even the buildings themselves 
become the property of Columbia in 
2015, when the lease expires. 

In the 1920’s a group of public- 
spirited citizens, including John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., decided to lease this 
tract from Columbia and build on part 
of it a much needed new opera house. 
The depression of the thirties killed the 
opera house plan; but, undaunted by 
prophets of gloom, Mr. Rockefeller 
went ahead with his idea of a great 
business and entertainment center. 

Here, in the heart of a busy city, is a 
wonderland. For the delight of visi- 
tors and tenants alike, fountains play 
and flowers bloom in the “Channel’— 
the promenade which separates the 
British Empire Building from La Mai- 
son Francaise. And something interest- 
ing is always going on in the sunken 
court in front of the famed Prometheus 
Fountain. Maybe it’s ice skating to 
music; the world’s best skaters and the 
worst have performed side by side on 
this rink. Or maybe it’s the celebrating 
of some special event, such as the liber- 
ation of Paris, with folk-dancing in cos- 
tume, and Lily Pons singing “The Mar- 
seilleise,” and hardly a dry eye in the 
listening crowd. Or it’s Easter, with 
the Choristers singing against a back- 
drop of a thousand lilies. 

Or perhaps it’s just the endless fasci- 
nation of a weird assortment of pets 
which the Center borrows, from time 
to time, from the zoo; penguins sol- 
emnly strutting on the edge of the foun- 
tain; sea lions cavorting in it, playing 
to the gallery; or, one Christmas, live 
reindeer, who looked happy and at home 


in this strange setting, though they'd 
had to be lowered into it with cranes. 

In addition to these diversions for the 
public, the Center brightens the leisure 
hours of its own 1700 employees with a 
variety of sports and games in its gym- 
nasium in the Eastern Airlines Building. 
There are also clubs devoted to many 
hobbies, and even flower shows, with 
consolation prizes for the “sickest” 
looking office plants. 

Perhaps the Center's most spectacu- 
lar gesture is its annual Christmas tree, 
a giant of from fifty to eighty feet, 
ablaze with lights. It must be a true 
queen among trees; a committee begins 
the search for this perfect tree during 
the preceding August, traveling hun- 
dreds of miles in the quest. Dozens of 
tree lovers write in each year suggest- 
ing candidates, and each likely clue is 
run down. 

Equal care is taken in arranging the 
garden displays in the Channel which 
are planned a year in advance. Four 
months after VE Day, in 1945, the 
Center sent its chief horticulturist, Aart 
Marius van den Hoek, to Holland to 
get bulbs for the following Spring. He 
brought back the first tulips imported 
after the war. 

Even more elaborate planning was 
necessary one year for Mr. Van Hoek’s 
Center display of “Charleston Gardens.” 
This involved bringing four live oaks, 
complete with Spanish moss, from 
South Carolina, growing one thousand 
azaleas in pots, and practicing consider- 
able horticultural trickery on southern 
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Above is a roof garden atop the Inter- 
national Building South, while left is 
the Easter lily display. some 8000 blos- 
soms, seen from Fifth Avenue each Easter 


camellias to make them delay their 
blooming until May 4 when the display 
opened. 

Casual visitors admire the beauty and 
order of Rockefeller Center; but they 
seldom realize the planning and behind- 
the-scenes organization necessary to run 
this skyscraper city. Indeed, it is organ- 
ized very much like a municipality with 
its own fire-signal system, fire-fighting 
crew, police, sanitation and medical de- 
partments (most frequent hazard, cin- 
ders in the eye!), and its own post 
office. 

One of the biggest jobs is the clean- 
ing of more than twenty thousand 
rooms and miles of corridors, not to 
mention basements with a combined 
area of several city blocks. The cleaners, 
650 of them, are organized like an army 
—and are just as specialized. At 7:00 
P. M., when the tenants have left their 
offices, the Mop and Dustpan Brigade 
takes over, each member with a little 
kit containing everything needed for 
the night’s work. Once every six weeks 
come the high dustersmen who clean 
walls, pictures, mouldings, everything 
above shoulder level. Each cleaner has 
carefully worked-out rules. One is that 
the contents of every wastebasket must 
be kept in a bag, labeled with the floor 
from which it came, for forty-eight 
hours; even the vacuum cleaners stay 
unemptied for this time. This protec- 
tion has restored to careless tenants 
such misplaced items as 161 cut dia- 
monds found in the wastebasket of a 
jeweler, and the false teeth of a consul 
general. 

There are twenty-nine window wash- 











ers. Every morning they line up for in- 
spection of straps and of the chains 
which attach squeegee and water pail 
to each man’s body. (Otherwise, these 
cools might fall on the heads of passers- 
by.) If a gale is blowing the men are 
grounded. These experts, who accom- 
plish so quickly what the average wom- 
an housekeeper groans over, seem to 
have only two trade secrets: first, wash 
on the shady side, so the water won't 
dry too quickly; second, use no soap, 
nothing but water—spiced with a little 
alcohol in cold weather to keep it from 
freezing. 

There are four locksmiths and a key 
maker who make and repair keys, and 
open strong boxes and safes where for 
one reason or another combinations are 
unavailable. Another specialist does 
nothing all day long but keep the auto- 
matic door holders in order; four or 
five electricians spend most of their 
time replacing burned-out bulbs; two 
“saddle men” devote their days to 
shining and replacing the metal 
“saddles” or treads under the doors; six 
men pick up cigarette butts in the lob- 
bies and corridors, and remove chewing 
gum from floors and sidewalks. The 
Center buys 25,000 razor blades every 
year for this purpose. 

There is one blessed thing, though, 
about housekeeping in Rockefeller 
Center; nobody has to remember to 
stoke the furnace, because there isn’t 
any. Like many other buildings in New 
York, the Center buys its steam for 
heating from a company which manuv- 
factures it several miles away, on the 
water front, and delivers it by pipes 
which run under the city streets. 

Detectives and guards are on the job 


twenty-four hours a day. Sometimes 
sneak thieves fall into neat traps laid 
for them by the skyscrapers’ architects; 
they dart through a fire-exit door to the 
stairs, not knowing that these are one- 
way doors, and the only way to get out 
is to walk to the bottom—seventy 
flights, perhaps—or call for help at one 
of the phones placed at intervals in the 
fire towers. Even if a thief desperately 
decides on the long walk down, his 
troubles aren’t over, for on the second 
floor landing he must pass through a 
gate; when he does so, an electric signal 
betrays him, and he is likely to find one 
of the street-level guards waiting for 
him with a not-so-cordial greeting. 

Where 160,000 people congregate, 
almost anything can happen from a lost 
child to a lover's quarrel. These crises 
are competently handled by the Protec- 
tion Department with its control board 
where an operator sits day and night, 
watching signals and alarms flash off 
and on, making sure that everything is 
running smoothly. 

Is the carbon monoxide getting dan- 
gerously thick in the underground ramp 
and the big freight unloading room? 
Automatic alarms will reveal the fact, 
and automatic fans will blow it away. 
Or has a lighted match been dropped 
into a wastebasket? On every floor there 
is fire-fighting equipment, and an alarm 
which will immediately bring to the 
spot a trained crew of fire fighters. 

When the Rockefeller Center was 
being built there was created a service 
which, by popular demand, has become 
obligatory when any big structure is 
rising in New York—a peephole in the 
wall which fences off the lot during the 
excavation. This is for the use of those 





During United Nations Week more than 250 folk dancers 
in the Lower Plaza 


were seen 


in native costume 
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carefree souls who love to stand fo 
hours and watch the big steam shovels 
gnawing at the ground. The story gog 
that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., trying to 
get a better view one day of the fasc. 
nating proceedings on the other side of 
the fence, was told by a watchman to 
“Keep moving, buddy.” “Buddy” kepr 
moving; but before long the excavation 
kibitzers found that neat peepholes had 
been cut for their convenience. Each 
gazer was even presented with a card, 
announcing that he was now a member 
in good standing of the “Sidewalk 
Superintendents’ Club.” Printed on each 
card was the “club’s motto,” an old 
Dutch saying, whose translation is: “The 
best pilots stand on the shore.” 


One thing neck-craning tourists worry 
about, as they gaze at the Centers 
skyscrapers, is how the earth can sup. 
port such a weight. They need no 
worry. The total weight of the fifteen 
buildings is 500,000 tons less than the 
rock and earth they have displaced. And 
here are some other surprising figures; 
The largest single item (by volume) 





used in erecting this resplendent litte 
city was cinders; the largest (by weight) 
was sand. 

Visitors wonder why, even on a still 
day, there is always a breeze in Rocke- 
feller Plaza. The sun, reflected from the 
great areas of brick and glass, raises the 
temperature of the air; the hot air rises, 
and the cooler surrounding air rushes in 
to take its place. The vagaries of this 
man-made weather sometimes cause the 
flags of the nations, set on tall poles in 
the Plaza, to flutter in opposite direc- 
tions. 

The heat from the buildings, rising 
through the roofs to the Center's sky 
gardens, also makes plants leaf and 
flowers bloom several weeks earlier 
than those growing at ground level. On 
a cold day, hot air, trying to rise in the 
elevator shafts, makes a whistling sound 
like a banshee’s wailing; and wind- 
stress, against the sides of the tall build- 
ings, sometimes causes the plaster in- 
side to crack and bulge, epecially on the 
lower floors. 


No wonder Rockefeller Center has 
become one of the greatest tourist at- 
tractions in the world, outpulling the 
Grand Canyon, the Statue of Liberty, 
the Washington Monument, and any of 
our national shrines. It is a “must” for 
nearly every visitor to New York, from 
starry-eyed honeymooners to princes 
and prime ministers. One of its greatest 
experiences, the fifty-mile view from the 
top of the RCA Building, finds even 
statesmen without adequate words to 
record their impressions. General De 
Gaulle’s only comment, breathlessly 
awaited by his guide, was “Ou est 
Coney Island?” 
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Christ's apparent defeat was really 


the inauguration of His greatest triumph 


The Threshold 
of Triumph 








by NORBERT HERMAN, C.P. 








Somehow, when men expected Him to 

s the display His efficiency best. He seemed 

rises, utterly powerless to help Himself 
les in 
: this "THERE is no more distressing sight had become thrilled with proud excite- world paid back God’s love in terms of 
e the than a man utterly defeated. When ment when in His presence blind men, human hate, these sympathetic hearts 
les in he who was mighty has been dethroned upon receiving their sight, beheld their lovingly grieved for God’s unrequited 
direc never again to rise, when he who once divine benefactor through a mist of love. The vindictive majority cared not 
aa rode the crest of honor has been sub- thankful tears. They had quaked with at all for God’s honor or man’s salva- 
rising merged in disgrace, when he who was awesome fear when, in breaking death’s _ tion, but solely gloried in the humilia- 
s sky at the height of a glorious career has bonds, He released the dead from their tion of an evanescent and unwanted 

and been reduced to a common social level captive graves and restored them to the Messiah. The cross loomed against the 
arlier never again to enjoy the pleasant past, land of the living. But now the tide of | sky and surmounted the world like 
l. On there is every reason for spectators to fortune has turned. His voice is stilled. some giant barrier effectively placed 
n the become emotionally disturbed. No trag- Soldiers and civilians stared at the ‘there to keep divinity out. It was of 
ound edy so stirs the friendly and sympathetic cross and saw only the harrowing sight _ little concern to the hostile mob whether 
wind- heart. No misfortune so gluts and re- of a good man dying. Jews and gentiles the Man on that cross was helping them 
nuild- assures an implacable enemy. God al- gazed at Christ crucified and saw only a_ to bring divinity in. No greater defeat 
t in- lowed even His Son to endure inglori- Man of Sorrows bidding a tragic fare- was ever scored against a man than the 
n the ous disaster, by permitting men to well to the world He loved, but which, defeat of Calvary, where a man who was 

throw Christ to the ground and there in base reciprocity, had so maliciously God was shamefully crucified by men 

> has afix His Body to the cross. But in toler- betrayed His love. Priests and people who were most ungodly. 
st at- ating this dishonor, God was but giving encircled the cross, regarding Christ’s The human verdict of defeat uttered 
y the them the unsuspected opportunity of death as the final and disappointing against Christ by His enemies was not 
berty, placing the Crucified on top of the chapter of an otherwise colorful career. the only decision rendered on that first 
ny of world, where He could more easily sur- The curious came to witness perhaps Good Friday afternoon. Besides the 
” for vey His far-flung conquest. some sudden, conclusive manifestation human audience there was also present 
from On the cross Christ seemed defeated. of divine power, but their curiosity was the unseen divine audience of God the 
-inces As the crowd saw it, He no longer dis- _left unrewarded. . Father. While the men who watched 
eatest Played the calm assurance that He was The sympathetic and the vindictive Christ die rested their verdict on Christ's 
n the mightier than any adversary. Men had too were there, separating Calvary’s defeat upon the fallible evidence of a 
even once marveled that His spoken word spectators into an unseen division more blood-stained cross and an impending 
ls © commanded obedience from the trouble- real and tragic than the visible rending death, God substantiated His opposite 
1 De some wind and the agitated sea. They of Christ’s garment by the Roman sol- and infallible verdict upon the motiva- 
lessly had gasped in uncontrolled wonderment  diers. Souls of compassion, like Mary tion which prompted Christ to suffer 
1 ot at His power to cure a leprous body or and John, kept the bonds of human-di- and to die. Human knowledge, in its in- 





renew the life of a withered limb. They 


vine love from breaking, for while the 
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tense preoccupation with the sad spec- 








tacle of a promising young Man facing 
a violent death, might conclude that 
here the greatest of tragedies was being 
enacted. But the divine knowledge of 
God was not limited to this outward 
and incomplete phase of Christ’s cruci- 
fixion. It penetrated through the bleed- 
ing body of Christ to sound the depths 
of His majestic intention which alone 
gave the crucifixion its true meaning. 
For the moment,, it was God’s secret 
that Christ’s apparent defeat through 
death was really the inauguration of His 
greatest triumph, the conquest of human 
hearts by means of His unsurpassed love. 


From God's viewpoint the tragic ele- 
ments of Christ’s death were far out- 
distanced by the new and startling bene- 
fits He won for men. The world prob- 
ably expected that the memory of 
Christ’s name and work would also die 
with the passing of His mortal life. But 
God the Father knew that His Son’s 
name would’ be held in reverence on 
earth as in Heaven, that His death would 
enrich the world with His perfect and 
enduring example. Christ’s ready obedi- 
ence to His Father, His abject humility 
even before His enemies, His unswerv- 
ing constancy in the ordeal of.His Pas- 
sion, His rigorous justice in repaying 
God's honor to the fullest measure, all 
these noble qualities would forever re- 
veal the magnitude of His virtuous life 
and death and fill the world to over- 
flowing with the spirit of His great 
sacrifice. Above all, His unsurpassed 
charity would forever shame the stolid 
hearts of sinners and enkindle the souls 
of saints to return His love. 


The world probably wondered why 
any man should die so resignedly with- 
out flinging earthward one revengeful 
curse. But God the Father knew that His 
Son was the complete master of His 
death as He was of His entire life. 
There would be no exhibition of retali- 
ation, for Christ was wholly concerned 
in death as in life to honor God and 
thereby deliver man from sin and merit 
for him justifying grace and eternal 
happiness. The world probably was re- 
minded by Christ’s agony of the cheap- 
ness of human life which so easily suc- 
cumbs to human death. But God the 
Father knew that His Son’s death would 
restore to the world the riches of a 
supernatural life, bought with His most 
precious Blood. Would men thereafter 
still wish to sin, knowing with what 
great endearment they were prized by 
the Son of God? By crucifying Christ, 
the world disgraced itself; it vented its 
hatred upon the greatest of earth’s in- 
habitants. But God the Father knew 
that by Christ’s Passion and Death men 
would be given a new dignity. Theirs 
would be the liberty of free men, for by 
His Passion and Death, Christ would tri- 
umph over the devil who first conquered 


and enslaved men. Theirs too would be 
the victory of Christ, for the spoils of 
His mighty conquest would be gra- 
ciously extended to them. 

While the unsympathetic and the vin- 
dictive marched past the cross, anxious 
and fearful lest something unforeseen 
happen to deprive them of their small 
victory, God stood His ground and 
watched His Son die, with that divine 
equanimity which judges the passing 
fact in the light of the eternal pattern. 
He knew all the time that the en- 
counter between human malice and di- 
vine love was overwhelmingly one-sided. 
The good accomplished by Christ in His 
Passion and Death far outweighed the 
evil inflicted upon Him by His enemies. 
The guilt of these deicides and their sin 
shrieked to Heaven for quick and full 
retaliation. But Christ’s love for both 
God and man was greater than the guilt 
of His slayers. It was this love which 
prevented God the Father from aveng- 
ing the crime of those who cruci- 
fied His Son. It was this love which 
appeased God and rendered Him honor 
and glory and superabundant satisfac- 
tion for the sins of the world. It was this 
love which transformed Calvary’s trag- 
edy into triumph. 

As yet, men could not see beyond the 
cross nor through the dismal shadows 
which darkened Calvary’s horizon. 
Neither could they dream of an empty 
tomb or a Risen Christ. But God the 
Father, in that eternal instant which 
links Calvary with Easter Sunday, saw 
what no mere men yet envisioned: the 
prepared tomb in the distance already set 
as the throne for Christ’s triumphant 





@ Ideals are like stars. We never 
reach them, but we chart our course 
by them. 

—JUNIOR DIGEST 





resurrection, and later Christ greeting 
the dawn and enriching the world with 
the new splendor of His Glorified Body. 
It was no wonder that Our Divine Savi- 
our Himself, knowing completely all the 
secrets of God, could hurl to the world 
His victorious challenge, “It is finished,” 
and shout with a true conqueror’s pride, 
“Father, into Thy Hands I commend My 
Spirit.” In death, He was but standing 
on the threshold of triumph. 

The human defeat and the divine tri- 
umph of Calvary are repeated daily with 
new variations in the life of every Chris- 
tian. There is the human viewpoint 
which labels every heroic act as a tragic 
loss and pronounces defeat upon every 
sacrifice that brings no immediate tem- 
poral reward or personal glory. But there 
is also the divine viewpoint which 
judges adverse circumstances and tragic 
events in the light of eternity. It is that 
supernatural perception which is made 
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more keen through the gift of wisdo 
whereby a man while still on this earth 
appraises the things of earth accordin 
to the mind of God. The battle between 
good and evil continues: the war be- 
tween the fallible judgments of meg 
blinded by human prejudice, and the in. 
fallible judgments of men enlightened 
by the divine mind. : 

No Christian today without Christ 
can boast of any spiritual victory. It 
matters little what our petty, personal 
achievements seemingly amount to, with- 
out the humble acknowledgment of His 
unsurpassed triumph. We cannot add 
substantially to His mighty conquest 
over sin, Satan, and death. At best, we 
can only share in the superabundant 
source of rich blessings which’ His vic- 
tory constantly makes possible. “Christ 
is the total wealth of the Church” says 
St. Thomas, “He Himself, with the other 
elect, is not greater than He Himself 
alone.” Our boast therefore should be, 
not that we have become seemingly suc- 
cessful at the expense of His praise and 
glory, but that we have derived a more 
abundant gain than so many others from 
His victory which ds also ours. 

When the darkness of defeat falls 
upon our life in a thousand different 
variations, like sickness, when we so 
desire at least moderate health; like pov- 
erty, when we so want to be secure; like 
the sting of being ignored and rejected, 
when we so long for pleasant compan- 
ionship and friendliness—at such times, 
surely the thought of His all-important 
victory in which we participate should 
give us strength. Never are we so close 
to His triumph, as when we are closely 
identified with Him in His defeat. 
When we are brought low like the Man 
of Sorrows, then are we made ready to 
rise like the Christ of Easter. At no other 
time than when we realize that of our- 
selves we are failures, are we more on 
the verge of victory. For our humble 
attitude is a tribute to the overpowering 
work of Christ's Passion and exaltation. 
The episode of crucifixion in which we 
mysteriously take part is the immediate 
preparation of the glorious event of our 
resurrection from earth and ascension 
into Heaven. 


Throughout the years, our faith can 
help us pierce the darkness of a thousand 
Calvaries to see the glimmerings of a 
promised Easter dawn awaiting us. Our 
hope can be renewed by the assurance 
of our own entrance into Heaven, made 
possible by His Ascension which has 
first blazed the triumphant ‘trail. Our 
love can be inflamed ever more by the 
vision of His glorious reign in His 
kingdom, where a reserved place also 
awaits us. Indeed, His Passion and Death 
have already placed us on the threshold 
of triumph, and His Resurrection and 
Ascension guarantee our final victory. 
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Home-Made Fibers 


) OUR CHEMISTS are giving Nature some competition in 
the clothing field. From an article in “Holy Name Journal,” 
by Roland Wright: 


Many women may not realize it, but the chances are that 
they have worn or are wearing dresses made wholly from 
casein, the pot cheese or solid portion of skim milk. Skim 
milk wool has been on the market in substantial amounts 
for the past six years and its popularity is increasing. . . . 
Skim milk, after all, is one of the most abundant by- 
products of the average farm, for an estimated 75,000,000 
pounds of casein may be produced from it each year in the 
United States. . . . 

One of the U. S. Department of Agriculture laboratories, 
the Regional Laboratory at Albany, California, will provide 
the technical know-how for anyone who might be interested 
in the manufacture of fibers from chicken feathers. At the 
present time, American farmers are wasting more than 
100,000,000 pounds of chicken feathers annually. Yet the 
Government scientists claim that a man’s three-piece suit 
or a heavy overcoat may be made from the feathers re- 
covered from forty broilers! . . . 

In the West, where giant redwood trees are abundant, 
the Pacific Lumber Company manufactures a wool-like yarn 
from redwood bark which serves admirably as a wool substi- 
tute when blended up to about 40 per cent with the real 
sheep McCoy. . . . 

All in all, natural and synthetic fibers are vying for first 
place, competing for the job of providing man with his 
numerous clothing and fabric needs. On the one side, we 
find cotton, wool, and silk, the traditional triumvirate of 
natural fibers. On the other loom there gleams an ever- 
increasing number of man-made fibers which chemists are 


tailoring in the laboratory to meet specific service require- 
ments, 


The Curious Owl 


> THE WISE OLD OWL is not so smart as he is supposed to 
be—in fact, he often pulls some comical boners. A few 
paragraphs from an article by Richard Dempewolff in 
“Science Illustrated”: 


All told, about two hundred varieties of owls inhabit the 
earth; some eighteen different kinds live in the U. S—and 
there are few birds so well equipped to surprise people. 

ey are at once blundering and shrewd, appealing and 
revolting, charming and hateful, courageous and cowardly, 
dignified and ludicrous. Besides all this, they are the greatest 
bluffers in the forest. Every owl is a ham actor at heart— 
and all other animals despise him. . . . 

One man tells how he surprised a screech owl snoozing 
on a dead limb in the New England woods. The owl awoke 


Items Humorous or 
Unusual on Matters of 


Great or Little Moment 


_ lease again 


with a jolt, and instead of flying away proceeded to make 
itself invisible by transforming itself from an owl to a moss- 
covered branch stub. Like many birds, owls can contract 
their plumage for camouflage effect or, if enraged, puff them- 
selves out until they look like bushel baskets possessed of 
devils. This one drew itself out vertically until its body was 
stretched the limit, with wings and feathers held tightly 
against its sides. Its ear tufts pointed skyward, and it made 
mere slits of its eyes in an all-out attempt to achieve elon- 
gated perfection—in spite of the fact that it knew it was 
discovered. 

Owls are naturally inquisitive, and this bird made a 
foolish situation worse by succumbing to its instinctive 
curiosity. As the man moved away, it turned its head over 
its shoulder to watch. Then, to get a better view, it bowed 
its body slowly forward, peering cautiously—and kept bow- 
ing lower and lower until it lost its grip on the rotten limb 
and fell into the underbrush. No bird other than the owl 
could possibly have been so absurd... . 


Glass 


> GLass PRODUCTS have a long history, but modern methods 
are producing it more speedily and putting it to many new 
uses. Eugenie Gluckert writes on the subject in “The Queen’s 
Work”: 


It strikes the lay mind as rather surprising that scientists 
know so little about the structure of glass as to call it a 
supercooled liquid and let it go at that. This is all the more 
amazing when you realize how long ago people discovered 
it. Archeologists have found beads in Egyptian tombs, vases, 
and imitation gems that date back to the fourth millennium 
B.C. They were made of a glass paste rather than true glass, 
but it definitely establishes the Egyptians as its first users. . . . 

The Sidon Phoenicians turned glass and glass blowing 
into a fine art and exported their wares to all corners of the 
world. They taught the art to the Romans. From Rome it 
spread to Turkey, England, France, and Germany. 

Through the years there were changes made in the physi- 
cal forms of glass, but the chemistry of glass, particularly 
transparent glass, remained monotonously unchanged. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century, however, a 
wave of scientific research in glass swept over Germany 
and gave her the leadership in optical lenses and scientific 
glassware. 

World War I cut us off from this source of optical and 
laboratory glass, and American research went to work. By 
the end of the war we were no longer dependent upon 
Germany or any other nation for our glass. . . . 

Today few glass objects are hand-blown. Machines now 
do the work cheaper and faster. A glass blower might turn 
out one or two bottles an hour; machines turn out hundreds 
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of them a minute. One machine alone can blow eight hun- 
dred electric light bulbs a minute. Only novelty glassware, 
expensive perfume bottles, and scientific laboratory apparatus 
are fashioned by hand. 

. . . Molten glass can be rapidly drawn out into threads 
hundreds of feet in length, and cooling does not impair its 
flexibility. It can be woven into beautiful silken fabrics. 
Some of these glass fibers are so small that more than ten 
are required to equal the diameter of a human hair. Yet 
their strength is equal to that of steel. 


Never Say Die 


> IF YOU HAVE WHAT IT TAKES, handicaps are no obstacle 
even in the world of sports, according to Pete Simer, writing 
in “Journal of Living”: 


The National League of the 1880's had a sensational one- 
armed pitcher named Hugh Dailey. While pitching for Chi- 
cago in the Union Association, Dailey once struck out nine- 
teen men in a nine-inning game—a record which he still 
holds jointly with Charles Sweeney. 

Hal Peck, of the Cleveland Indians, was making baseball 
scouts sit up and take notice of his sizzling fast ball. But 
when most of his right foot was shot off in a hunting acci- 
dent, it appeared that his career as a pitcher was ended. First 
given a major league tryout by the Brooklyn Dodgers, he was 
sent back to the minors because this injury held him away 
from his true form. Angry but determined, Hal kept trying. 
A specially designed shoe wrought a near-miracle. And Con- 
nie Mack purchased Peck from Milwaukee—for a figure 
somewhere around $50,000. 

Tom Sunkel, who starred for the New York Giants and 
the St. Louis Cardinals, was blind in his left eye. He was 
a pitcher. And so was rookie Jack Franklin whose right eye 
was useless. 

One of the best pitchers in the history of baseball was 
Mordecai (Three-Fingered) Brown. Charley (Red) Ruffing, 
brilliant pitching ace of the New York Yankees for many 
years, had only half a left foot. Whitey Kurowski had so 
much of the bone removed from his throwing arm that it 
was believed his baseball days were over. Yet he learned 
enough control to star at third base for the Cardinals. .. . 

For many seasons a forward-passing star of Purdue and 
later with the professional Green Bay Packers, Cecil Isbell 
played with a chain fastened on his arm. The chain was 
there to keep a bone from dropping out of its socket. 


Superservice 


> Mr. & Mrs. AMERICA have unlimited service at their beck 
and call—for a price. From Robert C. Ruark’s column in the 
“New York World Telegram”: 


A firm called VIP (Very Important Persons) will get you 
hotels when you can’t get hotels, world series tickets when 
you can’t buy world series tickets, transportation when you 
can't get transportation. 

Celebrities Service will tell the newspapers where you are 
staying and all about you. You can buy bobby soxers for a 
quarter a head to stand outside the hotel door and howl. For 
a slightly higher price they will tear your clothes off, so 
everybody will know you are famous. 

The telephone answering service takes your calls and 
allows you to sidetrack pests, bill collectors, and visiting rela- 
tives. You can have a k of the month, a necktie of the 
month, fruit of the month, dress of the month. 

You do not need to earn fame—press agents will furnish 
the ersatz variety through the columns and puff sheets. Holly- 
wood, the radio, and historical novels take care of the emo- 
tions. When you marry, special services will run the show. 
When you die, the special, job-lot undertakers plant you. 





Accuracy Unlimited! 


> DENNIS F. ABBEY, writing in “Magazine Digest,” q. 
tributes the perennial popularity of the “Farmer's Almanac’ 
to its amazingly accurate weather forecasts, written a year in 
advance by the mythical Abraham Weatherwise: 


Mr. Weatherwise has forecast not only a “white, long, and 
cold” winter, but adds that this summer may be one of severe 
crop failures. He recalls that the coming summer falls in a 
year of great sunspot activity, as did the “year without q 
summer” in 1816, when large spots could be seen on the 
sun and it snowed in July. : 

This gloomy news will be accepted by the more than 
400,000 present readers of the Almanac with very little 
questioning, since they consult the yellow-covered annul 
for a solution to almost all their problems. 

The Almanac gives, in addition to weather forecasts, infor. 
mation on tides, astronomy, time zones, holidays, fish and 
game laws, farming hints, recipes, and dozens of other useful 
branches of knowledge. . . . 

To find out just how accurate Mr. Weatherwise was, a 
Providence, R.I., clerk kept count of the Old Farmer's fore. 
cast for 1900. It was 33 per cent correct. During the same 
twelve months, the Weather Bureau was 35 per cent right 

This accuracy is somewhat of a tradition. When one of 
the early Almanacs was being set up, a young printer's ap. 
prentice asked editor Thomas what was to be placed under 
July 13. In careless haste, Thomas answered: “Anything, any- 
thing.” The boy, literally obedient, set up: “Rain, hail, 
and snow.” The faithful readers were startled, to say the 


least. But, sure enough, on July 13 it rained, hailed, and 
snowed! 


Out of the Soil 


> THE PLANT WORLD does more than provide food for man- 
kind. Some of its other accomplishments are mentioned in 
the following excerpts from an article in the “Boston Post’: 


There are plants that kill, travel by air, that paint the Red 
Sea red, that furnish our food, gasoline for our automobiles, 
oil for our trains. And plants that cure illness, that walk, 
crawl, furnish paper for our newspapers and books, provide 
us with everyday needs, such as cigarettes, drinking water 
in the tropics, needles and thread, filmy lace garments! ... 

If a man is thirsty in a- tropical forest, and there is no 
drinking water available, he can go to a plant “drinking 
fountain.” One of these fountains is called the “Travelers 
Palm” of Madagascar. It resembles a banana tree. At the 
base of each leaf is an enlargement which forms a trough, 
and this always contains a quart or more of a crystal clear 
water. 

All one needs to-do is to make an incision at the base of a 
leaf stem and take a drink.... 

It is somewhat of a strain on the imagination to believe 
that one can pluck a needle and thread off a tree, but scien- 
tists and world travelers tell us that this is true. One can find 
this ready-made sewing kit on the agaves or century plants. 
Their thick leaves have sharp spines at the tip. The s 
spine needles are attached to a number of long, fine threa 
which are as strong as linen, so that if the traveler tears his 
clothing, he can quickly repair it in the forest... . 

Oculists depend greatly on belladonna or atrophine from 
the deadly “Nightshade,” and the Chaulmoogra tree furnishes 
oil for the treatment of leprosy, the terrible scourge. 

Plants even provide light. One can get a fine torch from 
the Gomier tree. The dry gum, tied in a dry plantain or palm 
leaf will burn with a white flame. Incense used in church 
is made of this same gum, with sandalwood added, and it 
also makes a good adhesive. The gum of the chicle tree forms 
the base for our chewing-gum. 


— 
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ateb Milasitts 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


The Pope Speaks 


] HAVE HAD MANY inquiries regarding the organiza- 
tion called Women’s Action Committee for Lasting Peace, 
about which I wrote some months ago. Many of you have 
asked me to send your names to the Committee. Some of 
you, no doubt, have received their literature but there is 
one mimeographed talk I hope you all send for. It is one 
read, at the time of the annual convention of the organiza- 
tion, by Jane Cowl because the author of it, Anne O'Hare 
McCormick, was abroad at the time. It is very simple, very 
short, and it contains more than I have read anywhere else 
of the true reasons for our present lack of lasting peace 
and also the only way to get it. She does not mention special 
methods since special methods don’t matter; but her handl- 
ing of the all-over reason is wonderful in its sensible as 
well as its spiritual simplicity. 

I have on this same subject of the Committee two letters 
which are different from the rest; these writers feel that 
perhaps women are leaving their own orbit too much in 
these days in joining such organizations, and they wonder 
if the Church really favors overdoing this. I wish every 
women’s guild, every auxiliary, every Catholic women’s 
dub, would send to the National Council of Catholic 
Women, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C., 
for a copy of the Holy Father’s recent talk, entitled “Papal 
Directives for the Women of Today.” It contains the 
answer. I wish it could be read aloud at the next meeting 
of every group. There is only one difficulty about these direc- 
tives: can we meet them to the extent which the Pope 
hopes we can? 

The words were spoken at a meeting of the International 
Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues in. Rome last Septem- 
ber. If the wondering women who wrote me will read them 
and also read Mrs. McCormick’s simple statement, they 
need no longer wonder. They need do only one thing: get 
busy and help. 

“Never,” said the Holy Father, “in the course of the 
history of humanity have there been required on the part 


of women so much initiative and daring. . . . It is not: 


enough to be good, tender, and generous; one must be 
also wise and strong.” 

Then, saying that this grave crisis cannot be taken care 
of by lamenting or forming sterile wishes, he lists directioins 
for carrying out the practical ends. First, a faith “proud, 
alert, firm, and fearless, and alive to the triumph of Catholic 
doctrines.” I hope my readers will ponder the value and 
beauty of the adjectives he has selected. And he adds, “Do 
not let yourselves be deceived with the empty hope of 
winning over the adversary by walking in his wake and 
taking him as your model.” 

Second he lists “no false spirituality.” Women should be 
present everywhere where “laws bearing on the worship 
of God, marriage, the family, the school, the social order are 
Proposed and discussed , , . unfortunately too often in such 


crises Catholic organizations are conspicuous only by their 
absence. . . . There is,a heavy responsibility on everyone, 
man or woman, who has the right to vote.” 

Third, he lists fidelity in social activity to the social pro- 
gram of the Church and obviously he does not mean this in 
any marrow or parochial sense. And in this third list he 


speaks of “equality of salary for men and women, pro- 
vided there be equal work and output.” 


Fourth, and especially pertinent to what I spoke of at 
the top of this page, the Pope speaks of the place and role 
of woman in public life. He says he does not mean to 
imply that all the women he is addressing are to have 
political careers in public assemblies, but adds, “those among 
you who have more leisure and are suitably prepared, will 
take up the burden of public life and be, as it were, your 
delegated representatives” and to them the rest must give 
their help and support. 


And at the end he invoked Our Lady under her title of 
Help of Christians to be the strength of women in this 
battle for restoring a healthy and prosperous society. 


Women of All Nations 


SOME FEW YEARS ago I spoke at a meeting of over 
four hundred Catholic women. It was not long after the 
briet talk by the Pope to the women of Italy, when he said, 
in effect, “Go to the polls and vote.” There were three 
speakers, one a well-known priest, one a well-known judge, 
and myself. I planned to speak on the Pope’s advice and 
was rather dumbfounded when the other two, who spoke 
ahead of me, chose the same topic. The priest watered it 
down, however, until it began to look as if the women of 
Italy alone had been meant and for just one special elec- 
tion; otherwise he said there was nothing unusual about the 
advice anyway. The judge got up and said more or less the 
same thing, as jf he were calming the fears of a lot of 
timid little homemakers who might have to go out in 
the big bad world and make motions with a voting machine. 
Then I got up in my turn. With a certain caution, how- 
ever, I read first the Pope’s own words, for I had brought 
the newspaper account with me. It sounded very different 
from their calming remarks, and I gave my own viewpoint 
about it. Afterward I was a bit alarmed at my daring and 
asked the monsignor sitting next to me if it had been all 
right to talk like that. He reassured me and said he hoped 
that all the next year whenever I was asked to speak any- 
where I would take that same topic! 


However, it was of course technically true that the Pope 
was at that time speaking only to the women of Italy. But 
now he is speaking to the Catholic women of the world. 
God grant they do not listen to little voices of caution and 
fear and erroneous conservatism, but to this brave bold 
voice, and that they be, as he asks, “alert, fearless, and 
alive to truth.” 


—_— 5] — 
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JIM FARLEY’S STORY: THE 
ROOSEVELT YEARS 
By James A. Farley. 386 pages. Whit- 
tlesey House. 


$3.50 
Politicians as a species 
are seldom held in 
high repute. If any 
man has done much to 
readjust this popular 
estimation, it is Jim 
Farley. Rival or enemy 
has never been able 
to impugn his honesty 
James A. Farley or his loyalty. And for 
decades politics was his profession. It 
was in his blood, and at great sacrifice to 
family and to fortune he served his party 
and his country. Only a man in love 
with his profession could write of a na- 
tional convention: “I thrill to the 
marches and songs. . . . I delight in the 
oratorical cadences. I love the bustle of 
the platform, heavy with political 
notables. I am enthralled by the drama of 
a roll call. I am carried away by the 
color and frenzy of a demonstration. To 
me the waving state standards are more 
beautiful than a field of tossing grain.” 
The man who penned these lines is 
lescribing the convention at which he 
nominated for President—and 
might well have been chosen were it not 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt This is the 
story of how Farley engineered F.D.R. 
White House incumbency. The story 
f the early New Deal years, the Supreme 
Court fight, the party purge, the Roose- 
velt-Farley break, the third and fourth 
term issues. It is a record revealed with 
ereat candor and no bitterness. From it 
emerges a picture of two men: one who 
loved politics, but loved integrity more; 
ne who while loving politics, lacked 
he integrity from which true greatness 
springs. 
MARION DUDLEY ATHERTON 





was 


THIS IS MEXICO 
By Andrew and Evalyn McNally. 
216 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$4.00 
It. would be hard to find a book which 
lives up to its title more accurately than 
this combination of photographic art 
and descriptive prose. The McNallys 
have sought to bring their readers a 
vivid picture of present-day Mexico— 
what the country looks like not only in 


Taxco and Mexico City, but in the far- 
away spots that tourists seldom find. 

This Is Mexico, called “an ageless 
book” by its publishers, seems destined 
for a wide public demand far beyond its 
original design for adolescent readers. 
All armchair travelers, particularly stu- 
dents of Latin America, will welcome 
the wealth of material gathered by a 
good Speed Graphic camera in the hands 
of an observing surgeon and his author 
wife. 

The material, which moves through a 
sympathetic study of the differing 
peoples and places that make up the 
Republic of Mexico on to a scholarly, 
yet streamlined history from Cortez to 
Alteman, makes this a valuable refer- 
ence text for secondary schools and col- 
leges. 

EVELYN B. COOGAN 


LABOR UNIONS IN ACTION 

By Jack Barbash. 270 pages. Harper 

& Brothers. $3.50 
Labor Unions ‘in Action is a study of 
“the mainsprings of unionism” in the 
United States. Emphasis is placed on the 
period, 1932-1947, although the au- 
thor’s long-standing interest in the ear- 
lier history of the movement (he be- 
longs to the John R. Commons-Selig 
Perlman tradition, at least by adoption) 
inclines him instinctively to analyze the 
present against the broad perspective of 
the past. The result is an extremely ob- 
jective and well-balanced explanation of 
how American unions act and why. 

The book is required reading for 
those millions of Americans who desire 
(and probably even more so for those 
other millions who don’t desire) to get 
behind the headlines about feather- 
bedding, industry-wide bargaining, 
labor’s political action, strikes, second- 
ary boycotts, racketeering, Communist 
infiltration of the NMU, etc., etc. Bar- 
bash, as an experienced labor economist, 
college professor, and former govern- 
ment official who was himself at one 
time an active member of a union, 
knows what he is talking about, and he 
knows how to sustain the reader’s inter- 
est. And, above all, he knows how to 
stick to his last. He adheres rigidly to 
his announced purpose—which is to 
interpret for the public the day-to-day 
activities of the contemporary Amer- 


—— 


—_——_ 
————_ 


ican union from the viewpoint of g 
representative member of the labor 
movement, and not from the viewpoint 
of Barbash, Senator Taft, or anyone else. 
It might be remarked parenthetically 
that if Senator Taft understood the 
mainsprings of American unionism 4 
well as Barbash does, he might be some. 
what less naively committed to the leg. 
islative approach to the so-called labor 
problem. 

Perhaps the more emotional crities of 
the labor movement in the United 
States will be comforted to learn that in 
the opinion of Barbash (and he knows 
his Communists and Socialists!) there 
is no likelihood whatsoever that the 


American labor movement, or any im-. 


portant segment thereof, will plump for 
a revolutionary modification of the 
American economic system. Barbash 
doesn’t indicate whether he enjoys con- 
ing to this final conclusion or not; but 
the reviewer has the feeling that Bar- 
bash would agree with him that Amer- 
ican labor really owes it to itself to 
challenge the American system a little 
more fundamentally than it has been 
able and/or willing to do in the past. 
GEORGE G. HIGGINS 


THE UNION CHALLENGE TO 
MANAGEMENT CONTROL 

By Neil W. Chamberlain. 338 pages. 

Harper and Brothers. $4.50 
Professor Chamberlain 
of the Department of 
Economics at’ Yale 
University has done 
an incalculable service 
to both corporation 
managers and union 
leaders in publishing 
this careful study of 
N. Chamberlain industrial relations. If 
not brilliantly written, it is brilliantly 
analytical and impartial. And his con- 
clusions are sound. 

For too long the area of union-mat- 
agement relations has been one of tet- 
sion, of disparate objectives and respon- 
sibility, of antagonism rather than co 
operation. Union leadership, responsible 
only to union members, by process of 
collective bargaining is encroaching eve! 
more on what management, legally te 
sponsible only to absentee owners, cof 
siders its own preserve. There can 
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READ 


the whole of St. Thomas, but would like 
to have some notion of what he had to 
say, then THE HUMAN WISDOM OF 
ST. THOMAS, arranged by Josef Piep- 
er ($2.00, just published), is your book. 
This is an arrangement of things said by 
him on everything to do with us and our 
lives, and you can't read three pages 
of it without beginning to see what a 
great mind he had, and incidentally, 
what superb common sense. His wisdom 
is as practical as if it had been written 
yesterday, and guidance from such a 
man is surely worth having. 


$T. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, also just pub- 
lished ($3.00), is a large, satisfactory 
book containing all that St. Francis 
wrote, and that his friends wrote about 
him, in a new translation and with an 
historical introduction. commentary and 
notes by Otto Karrer, who is not only a 
scholar but a real lover of St. Francis as 
well. There is so much light and joy in 
this book that it seems to us particularly 
appropriate at Eastertide. 


Romano Guardini you know as one of 
the most attractive writers on the lit- 
urgy. Well, we have just published a 
book by him, called, of all things, THE 
DEATH OF SOCRATES ($3.00). In it, 
he gives us three of the Dialogues of 
Plato, with a running commentary in the 
course of which he covers every aspect 
of the Christian idea of death. You will 
find both Guardini and Socrates unex- 
pectedly amusing. 


We are delighted to say that PRIEST— 
WORKMAN IN GERMANY by Henri 
Perrin ($2.50) which we told you about 
last month seems to be heading straight 
for the best seller list—you got your 
copy, we hope? 


Order books from your 
bookstore, or from us. 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3 





no solution by a futile seeking to set up 
a dividing line beyond which the other 
side cannot go The social movements 
of the time and the demands for indus- 
trial democracy compel a solution of the 
conflict only by a functional integration 
of owners, management, the union, and 
ultimately, the public. For corporate in- 
terests in Our giant businesses must in- 
clude the employees and the public as 
well as the stockholders. 

The method followed in the develop- 
ment of this thesis is the presentation 
first of a survey of the current theory 
and practice of the managerial function 
and the degree to which unions share in 
the exercise of that function. The prob- 
lem of challenge is carefully posed, its 
dimensions by no means belittled. The 
solution of functional integration— 
quite consonant with the industrial 
councils of Catholic social thought—is 
no less earnestly assayed and honestly 
recommended. This is an important book 
in the field of industrial relations. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


RETURN TO POETRY 

Edited by John Gilland Brunini, 

Francis X. Connolly and Joseph G. E. 

Hopkins. 281 pages. The Declan X. 

McMullen Co. $3.50 
Twenty years ago we 
were in the midst of 
what might be called 
the Edna Millay-Elinor 
Wylie phase of Amer- 
ican poetry. Flippancy, 
futility, and a sophis- 
ticated boredom were 
the vogue in verse. 
From this bleak level 
the poetic depression dipped easily into 
worse sterilities, such as stream-of-con- 
sciousness stuff, ic. cummingsism, the 
cult of unintelligibility, amoralism, vul- 
gar pseudorealism, experimentalism for 
its own sake, and a shoddy glorification 
of dilettantism and eccentricity. 

Into this stale atmosphere stepped the 
Catholic Poetry Society, pledged to a 
reaffirmation of sound poetic values and 
to the restoration of a Christian poetic 
climate. Against stern odds, but buoyed 
with brisk resolution, the society 
launched its magazine Spirit and boldly 
entered the lists against any and all 
schools of poetic vanity, venality, deca- 
dence, and aberration. 

Thanks to the scholarship, integrity, 
drive, and determination of both its lay 
and clerical leaders, the society and its 
magazine attracted not only Catholics 
but also adherents of other faiths who, 
sick of the secular murk in most of the 
magazines, turned eagerly to the tonic 
of a clearer and cleaner air. 

America is indebted to the Catholic 
Poetry Society, and especially to Spirit, 
for a literary resurgence which has 





J. G. Brunini 





Swept away the assurance of smartaleck- 


ow. §9 .. 











The extraordinary story of one of 
the most colorfui and exciting per- 


sonalities in American politics. 


BOURKE 
COCKRAN 


A Free Lance 
in American Politics 
by James McGurrin 


Some Comments on this Book 


LLOYD PAUL STRYKER, 


Well-known author 
and eminent attorney: 

"All lovers of justice owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to James 
McGurrin for his brilliant por- 
trayal of one of the most colorful, 
dramatic and eloquent cham- 
pions of human freedom who have 
ever thrilled and moved their 
audiences in the courtroom, on 
the public platform, or in the halls 
of Congress." 


XF 
REV. JOHN LAFARGE, S.J., 


Editor of America: 


“James McGurrin has _per- 
formed an inestimable service to 
our and to future generations by 
presenting to us at this juncture in 
our country's history the magnifi- 


cent figure of Bourke Cockran.” 


CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS 


At all bookstores 


$3.50 


























A spiritual thought for the month 





URING the Easter season the lit- 

urgy makes frequent use of 
what is popularly known as _ the 
double Alleluia. The word itself is a 
victory call. St. Thomas Aquinas says 
that it signifies rejoicing over things 
of eternal value. He also says that 
during the Paschal time it is said or 
sung twice in the liturgy because of 
the double joy of the Resurrection of 
Jesus from the tomb. This double joy 
is the joy of our Lord and our own 
joy. It is the joy of double victory 
for which St. Paul asked the Corin- 
thians to be grateful when he said, 
“Thanks be to God who hath given 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (1 Cor. XV, 57). 

* * * 

The joy of victory to our Blessed 
Lord in His Resurrection was trans- 
cendent because His triumph was so 
complete. No truth Jesus preached was 
more important to Him than the fact 
of His divinity. On this and the ac- 
ceptance of it rested the importance 
of everything else He said and did. 
His enemies recognized this too. For 
this preaching that He is God Jesus 
was tried, condemned, crucified, and 
buried in the tomb. But by His own 
power, in fulfillment of His own 
promise and against all opposition, 
Jesus triumphed by rising from the 
dead. He is master of life and death. 
He is victor over the tomb. “Alle. 
luia.” 

The victory of Jesus over death was 
at the same time a victory over His 
enemies. Great forces were mobilized 
against Him in that tomb borrowed 
from Joseph of Arimathaea. The poli- 
tical power of the Caesars, the mili- 
tary cohort that watched, the bigoted 
religious hatred of the Temple, and 
the bribery of corrupt wealth con- 
spired to kill our God and to keep 
Him discredited in endless death. All 
these failed. Jesus was victorious. The 
divine power of the omnipotent 
Saviour could not be overcome by 
any mobilization of human enmity. 
Jesus lived. “Alleluia.” 





Alleluias 
of Victory 


by 


IGNATIUS SMITH. O. P. 


For nineteen hundred years the 
Mystical Body of our Lord, His and 
our Catholic Church, has been the 
object of virulent conspiracies seeking 
to kill it and to keep it dead. Money, 
military power, political force, and 
teligious bigotry have mobilized to 
keep the Church dead in a tomb. 
They have failed. By the promise of 
Jesus and by the divine life He gave 
His Church, it always rises again to a 
new life. Jesus triumphs again. It is 
well for timorous Catholics, overconfi- 
dent bigots, and godless governments 
to realize that the Church will survive 
every attempt to kill her even as 
Christ triumphed over His enemies. 
“Alleluia.” 


The Resurrection of our Lord from 
the dead is victorious joy for us as 
well as for Him. It is victory for our 
faith and for our hope. We know the 
truths of our belief are taught by God 
because by His Resurrection Jesus 
proved His divinity. All that He 
taught us is divine truth and He has 
been so kind as to enable us to realize 
this. And our hope finds joyful tri- 
umph in the Resurrection of Jesus. It 
guarantees the infallible certitude of 
His promise that one day we shall 
rise in victory over our own grave. 

Death severs the soul from the 
body, and the lifeless body is buried 
in defeat. The soul lives on. On the 
day of resurrection the soul will re- 
join the body, by the promise of 
Jesus, and will make it live again. 
Death will lose its temporary victory. 
Death loses its sting. The divine 
power of our Lord in His Resurrec- 
tion shows that our own resurrection 
is already assured. “Alleluia.” 

* * - 


But our resurrection will be an 
ultimate victory only if, body and 
soul reunited, we march past the 
scrutiny of the last judgment into 
eternal victory of endless “Alleluia.” 
To achieve that goal, victory of god- 
liness over enemies of our salvation 
must be a daily accomplishment by 
each of us, 














ism, Freudianism, and pagan precocity ig 
American poetry. Today it is no lop 
popular to pose as an emotional mad. 
man, a class-struggle polemicist, or a 
intellectual contortionist, in the 
books, and periodicals where poetry jy 
welcomed. Clarity, melody, and nobility 
have come back into poetic repute. 

Return to Poetry is an important ap 
valuable book because it is the record of 
this achievement. Read in conjunction 
with the Society’s two anthologies, From, 
the Four Winds and Drink From the 
Rock, it is a synthesis of the creative 
and critical energies which organize 
the Catholic Poetry Society of Americ, 
kept it true to its purpose, and gi. 
vanized a dream into an accomplish 
ment. 

CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


BOURKE COCKRAN 

By James McGurrin. 361 page, 

Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.50 
Bourke Cockran 
(1854-1923) was 1 
lovable Irish boy in 
Sligo, in Dublin, and 
in New York unto the 
end. In the introduc 
tory essay, his career 
is summarized by his 
relative - in - marriage, 
James McGurrin Sir Shane Leslie, who 
long since learned to write English; the 
summary reveals Cockran as an ortho 
dox Catholic, a free trader, a gold-mone 
man, a vindicator of the papacy rank 
ing with Daniel O'Connell, counselor 
of the hierarchy, defender of the faith, 


orator of the living tradition from Ed } 


mund Burke to John Redmond, inde 
pendent Tammany man but unbought 





and uncontrolled, Congressman, friend 
and associate of political leaders, and the 
enfant terrible of unreformed machine 
politicians. In detail, James McGurrin 
subsequently outlines, sympathetically 
and interpretatively, this life story o 
Cockran, basing it upon his letters, legal 
papers, diaries, press clippings, and the 
memories of his late widow and friends 
in the Church, in business, in the courts, 
in public life, and in and out of the Hall 
At its worst, Mr. McGurrin’s account 1s 
good reporting; at its best, it is good 
literature. The author knows plenty 
about Ireland, her rebels, and het 
struggles for freedom, especially from 
the Fenians to the I. R. A.; and he is 
steeped in lore about New York, it 
politics, and its setting in the America 
pattern. 

The son of Tom Cockran, a gay blade 
who was killed taking the water jump 
in a steeplechase, and Harriet, the com 
vert daughter of Bourke-White o 
County Limerick, Bourke Cockran w3 
schooled under the Christian Brothets 
and then under the Marists near Lille 
In 1871, he came to New York, taught 
French at Saint Teresa’s Academy, mat 
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ried a former pupil, read law, won suc- 
cess as a lawyer, and entered politics as 
q reformer. 

Bossism, corruption, Populism, and 
Free Silver, he always attacked. He op- 
posed Cleveland’s nomination both 
times. He campaigned for McKinley, 
supported Bryan's anti-imperialism, can- 
yassed for the Buli Moose in 1912, and 
then came back into the Democratic 
fold. As an advocate, he had few peers 
whether defending corporations or the 
civil rights of the helpless. He pleaded 
for minorities, advocated lost causes, 
fought anti-Semitism, represented the 
cause of abused Negroes, and went to 
the aid of Tom Mooney. At Montgom- 
ey, Alabama, he spoke for Negro 
rights! 

Deservedly he was given honors by 
the Papacy and awarded Notre Dame 
University’s Laetare Medal. He stood 
boldly as a spokesman for and a de- 
fender of the Catholic Church. 


RICHARD J. PURCELL 


PRIEST-WORKMAN IN 
GERMANY 

By Henry Perrin. 230 pages. Sheed 

and Ward. $2.50 
This book might have been called “The 
Underground for Christ.” It is a personal 
account of a young French priest who 
doffed his cassock to follow his people 
into the “catacombs” of the German war 
factories and prisons. Though this 
underground story lacks the heroics and 
melodrama usually associated with these 
stories, it more than makes up for it 
by its deep spiritual insight and revela- 
tion of the human beings working in 
the chaos of war-time Germany. 

By means of a diary, we follow Pere 
Perrin through the various stages of his 
experience. We laugh with him when 
he tells of his attempts at mechanical 
skill; we fear for him when the Ges- 
tapo suspects his conduct; we wonder 
when he is left in prison for no ap- 
parent reason. All through these various 
scenes the zealous priest recounts his 
teactions and those of his fellow prison- 
ers who share his fate. He meets Poles, 
Czechs, Russians, and many others—all 
meeting on the common ground of suf- 
feting, disillusion, and despair. Some 
welcome the opportunity to pray with 
the priest; others, with souls seared 
with hatred, want to be left alone to 
nurture their hatred and to seek com- 
pensation in the mire of immorality. 

lere are scenes that one feels would be 
gtist for the mill for a Hemingway, but 
which the priest portrays in a calm, fac- 
tual way allowing for inferences and 
iMaginings on the part of the reader. 

From the spiritual angle, the book is 
a down-to-earth treatise on the Mystical 
Body of Christ, with a fearful glimpse 
of the mystical body of Satan. Among 

© most profound experiences of the 


book are the confessions of the priest 
himself, who is ever conscious of his 
limitations in the face of so much evil 
and bad will, yet always trying desper- 
ately to bring these spiritually thirsty 
people to drink of the waters of salva- 
tion. 

After reading this book, one feels that 
he has a deeper appreciation of human 
nature. Through the eyes of this zealous 
priest, the reader beholds the tortured 
souls of men, ugly with the scars of sin, 
yet filled with the oft-unrecognized but 
tremendous yearning for God. 


WILFRED SCANLON, CP. 


THE MARCH OF MUSCOVY 
By Harold Lamb. 309 pages. Double- 
day & Company. $3.75 
, In an attempt to fur- 
nish a scholarly back- 
ground for what is 
now the Russian em- 
pire, Mr. Lamb has 
undertaken to write a 
history book dealing 
with the growth and 
expansion of Muscovy 
from the fifteenth to 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The main contention of the author is 
that at the beginning there was only a 
town on a river and a few thousands 
barbaric people, but under the pressure 
of certain forces, very significant events 
took place around it which gave rise to 
mass migration and colonization across 
the vast Eurasian plains. 

Thanks to the ruthless and implac- 
able policy of a prince, known in history 
as Ivan the Terrible, Moscow emerged 
from obscurity toward the end of the 
Tartar domination and during the fol- 
lowing two centuries became a power- 
ful empire. In describing the happen- 
ings of these two centuries, the author 
did extensive research work, dug up 
some dependable eyewitness records by 
foreign visitors, merchants, fact-finding 
ambassadors, and other persons who 
dared to penetrate the “iron curtain” of 
Muscovy and to report to their respec- 
tive governments the events occurring 
in the empire of Ivan the Terrible. 

His main sources, however, are Rus- 
sian history textbooks and chronicles, 
which account for a certain confusion 
about the beginning of the history of 
Russia. It is especially evident in the first 
chapter of the book, called “Moscow, 
the Land and the People in the Year 
1200 A. D.” For some reason or other, 
the author, having in mind Moscow and 
its people, speaks constantly of the 
Dnieper River, Prince Monomakh of 
Kiev, the tribe Poliani (whom Mr. 
Lamb calls “Poles” which is historically 
incorrect) and the like. He mentions 
even Gogol’s famed Ukrainian novel, 
Taras Bulba, and the stronghold of the 
Ukrainian Cossacks, the Zaporozhian 
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THE MYSTICAL BODY 

By M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. 
Father Eugene writes as a theologian 
explaining with commendable lucidity 
the great doctrine of our incorpora- 
tion into Christ. He does us a service 
in thus presenting a compendium of 
the essential teaching of his more 


elaborate work THIS TREMEN- 
DOUS LOVER. — Buckfast Abbey 
Chronicle. 


$2.00 


THIRD SPIRITUAL ALPHABET 

By.Fray Francisco de Osuna 
Fray Osuna starts with the principle 
that contemplative prayer is for the 
many, not the few; he does not be- 
long to that class of writers and spir- 
itual directors who so fence off the 
prayer of contemplation with the 
most hardy and adventurous spirits. 
It was the reading of THE THIRD 
SPIRITUAL ALPHABET which led 
St. Teresa of Jesus, in her early tim- 
orous days, to go forward in the way 
of mental prayer. 


$4.00 


MEDITATIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOGMA 

By the Rev. James Bellord, D.D. 
In these meditations an attempt is 
made to present, in a form adapted 
to the present day, a popular and 
devotional summary of the immense 
treasures contained in Catholic 
Theology. 


2 vols., $7.50 


IN CHRIST JESUS 
By Raoul Plus, S.J. 


It is said Christianus alter Christus, 
“The Christian is another Christ,” 
and nothing is more true; but one 
should not misunderstand it. “Other” 
here does not mean “different.” We 
are not a Christ different from the 
true Christ; we are, by calling, Christ, 
the only one who exists, the unique 
Christ: Christus facti sumus, as St. 
Augustine says; we have not to be- 
come anything else but him; we have 
to become him. 


How, and in what measure and with 
what results, we will try to indicate: 
that is the object of this book. 


—tIntroduction $3.00 








At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
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Why Qa You A (Catholic? 


How to answer those who say "You're a Catholic because your father 


How to win the confidence of attackers of the Catholic faith. 
Why we believe that the church cannot mislead us. 
Strategy in meeting attacks on the non-Catholic and the atheist. 


The answers to these and many other questions are 
to be found in the new book by O'Brien Atkinson, 
"What Do You Tell Them?" Every Catholic should 
be able and ready to defend his faith today more 
than ever against ignorance, prejudice and 


Order today your copy of 
WHAT DO YOU TELL THEM? @ $2.50 





JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 





Dept 26, 53 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 


ee eer cre ae copy (copies) of "What Do You 
Tell Them?" by O'Brien Atkinson @ $2.50. 
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OHEEN 


OFFERS HIS WEAPONS FOR 
FIGHTING COMMUNISM 


Communism and the 
Conscience of the West 


In this indictment of communism 
and those vices of Western civili- 
zation which engendered it, Mon- 
signor Sheen presents the issue as 
a religious one, rather than polit- 
ical or economic. His book is a 
heroic effort to awaken and arm 
our sluggish consciences. 


At all bookstores + $2.50 


BOBBS - MERRILL 
% Indianapolis « New York é 





Your church, too, 
deserves the finest 
carillon available 








Dept. 113 
3015 Casitas Ave., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Send for information. 





NEW BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 


By Catherine Beebe 
Illustrated by Robb Beebe 
* 


ABC's FOR CATHOLIC BOYS 
AND GIRLS. A delightful rhymed 
alphabet, covering all the out- 
standing activities in a child's 
day. The lessons are approached 
unobtrusively, and made memor- 
able and vivid by full-page pic- 
tures for each letter of the alpha- 
bet. 36 pp., paperbound, $.75. 


LITTLE PATRON OF GARDEN- 
ERS. A winning story of St. 
Fiachra, who found his Maker in 
a monastery garden, and dedi- 
cated his life to love of God and 
His creatures, 40 pp., paper- 
bound, $.75. 


a4 
Dept. 4-1024 

ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
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Sitch—all of which have no relation 
the early period of Muscovite or Ry. 
sian history. The term Rus is not a his. 
torical synonym of Russia as the autho, 
apparently would have us believe. This 
denomination was used by the peopl 
who lived between the Dnieper Rive 
and the Carpathian Mountains, known 
today as Ukrainians, who certainly and 
positively are not Muscovites or Rys. 
sians It was only later on when the 
Romanov dynasty conquered Ukraine 
that the name “Russia” was imposed 
upon the newly conquered Ukrainiar 
territories. 


WALTER DUSHNYCK 


THE TEMPLE OF THE SPIRIT 
By Francis Meehan. 183 pages, 
E. P. Dutton & Company. $2.50 

What thousands of American teader 
were looking for when they kept Rabb; 
Liebman’s Peace of Mind on the bes. 
seller lists for more than a year can be 
found more successfully 1n Francis Mee. 
han’s The Tempie of the Spirit. Sub- 
titled “A Pathway to Personal Peace’ 
these urbane essays reaffirm the truth 
that no man can find contentment of 
soul as long as he ignores “the impon- 
derables.” These are the brick and mor- 
tar with which a man builds the temple } 
of the spirit, and they are so ethereal | 
that they can be grasped only by minds 
disciplined by humility, purity of heart, 
silence, solitude, and prayer. 

There is so much that is quotable in 
this book that a reviewer might well let 
Mr. Meehan speak for himself. A sen- | 
tence like this one might sum up his } 
thesis. “Truth, beauty, and goodness are | 
not ideals to be honored merely, but to 
be lived; they are not period pieces to 
be displayed in a showroom, but ener- 
gizing forces to be inducted into our 
spiritual bloodstream.” And for an ex- 
pression of the peculiar shortcomings 
of twentieth-century man in his appre 
ciation of spiritual realities, we encoun- 
ter this meaty observation: “Flippancy, 








censoriousness, and vulgarity go far t 
explain why many men fail to recognize 
and esteem the imponderables; but the 
chief obstacle, decisive as blindness and 
implacable as death, is lack of the spirit 
of reverence.” The true concept of 4 
humble man is presented thus: “Your 
humble soul may be tender-hearted, but 
he must be tough-minded, notably diff 
cult to override, he is by no means what 
Emerson called a mush of concession.” 
And the need for silence as a preamble 
to worthwhile speech is set forth in this 
honest confession: “Most of us are pre 
tentious discoverers of the obvious; of, 
when we have a glimmering of some- 
thing subtle or recondite, we so maul 
and torture it in a slather of verbiage 
that the result is a confusing carica 
ture.” 

The jacket on Mr. Meehan’s book an- 
nounces that in it we will find “no taint 
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‘The First 


Freedom 


CONSIDERATIONS ON 
CHURCH AND STATE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 


The First 


Freedom 


The full impact of one of the most 
disturbing and far-reaching prob- 
lems facing the nation is clearly and 
forcefully discussed by a leader of 
American Catholic thinking. The 
wording of the First Amendment to 
the Constitution and the actual writ- 
ings of Madison, Jefferson, and 
others before and after the Conven- 
tion are investigated carefully, as 
well as the tradition of religious 
education which was accepted until 
well into the nineteenth century. 
The present-day significance of the 
parochial school, of the bus-fare and 
other Supreme Court decisions, and 
of the effects of liberal and secular 
thought are outlined cogently. 


The First 
Freedom 


The volume is the result of long 
discussions by the Bishops’ Commit- 
tee, and carries an important Fore- 
word by Most Reverend Francis P. 
Keough, Chairman of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the N.C.W.C 


The First 


Freedom 


Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 
$2.00 
The Declan X. McMullen 
Company, Inc. 
225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 














of partisan prejudice or sectarian strife.” 
Perhaps that was meant to indicate that 
it is not positively Catholic. There are 
no references to matters like “original 


” 


sin” or “actual grace” or the “sacra- 
mental system” and other spiritual real- 
ities which may not be understandable 
by every reader. And even silence, soli- 
tude, and meditation are proposed 
merely for their natural advantages. So 
while this “Pathway to Personal Peace” 
is a definite aid to achieving spiritual re- 
finement, it is by no means an adequate 
recipe for personal happiness. Perhaps 
Mr. Meehan never meant it to be such, 
But it is certainly one of the most en- 
joyable aesthetic treats which has come 
our way in a long time 
AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P, 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE CATHOLIC PICTURE DICTION- 
ARY. By Harold A. Pfeiffer, S.J. 156 pages. 
Duell, Sloan, & Pearce. $2.00. Most Cath- 
olics have heard a wooden clapper replace 
the bells during Holy Week, but they may 
not have the slightest idea of what a “cro- 
talum” looks like; they may have read some- 
where that a “bugia” and a “faldstool,” a 
pair of “buskins” and a “crozier,’ all per- 
tain to a bishop, but if they were asked to 
describe them, they would be hopelessly at 
sea. In presenting more than three hundred 
illustrated definitions of things Catholic, 
Father Pfeiffer provides a handy aid for 
Catholics who want to know more about 
their own culture. The illustrations are by 
R. and K. Wood. 


A RETREAT WITH ST. THERESE. By 
Pere Liagre, CS.Sp. 125 pages. The New- 
man Bookshop. $2.00. St. Francis de Sales 
once met a nun who said to him, “I want 
to acquire love through humility ” The saint 
replied, “And I want to acquire humility 
through love.” In this respect Pere Liagre 
finds a kinship -between St. Francis and the 
Little Flower. He analyzes her spiritual way 
as a formula for holiness devised by one 
who was “an ascetic because a mystic” 
rather than the other way around. The 
poles between which Therese’s spirit took 
its flights were God’s compassionate love on 
one side and her own inability to do aught 
else but love on the other. And the confi- 
dence bred of this spirituality built on love 
enabled her with God’s grace to practice a 
self-denial which was challengingly heroic 
while utterly human. 


WORLD COMMUNISM TODAY. By 
Martin Ebon. 536 pages. Whittlesey House. 
$4.50. It has taken Americans a long time 
to realize that Communism is a threat in 
every country in the world, that there is a 
concerted plan directed from Moscow and 
implemented in each continent. No more 
useful survey could be projected than to tally 
the Communistic score. nation by nation. 
That is what this book does. Mr. Ebon’s 
analysis of Communist strategy is good, his 
interpretation of political facts not always 
accurate (his sources on each country are 
relatively scant), and his data verging on 
the historical—so swiftly are events moving. 
The book is nevertheless of undoubted in- 
formational value. 


HENRY WALLACE—THE MAN AND 
THE MYTH. By Dwicht Macdonald. 187 
pages. The Vanguard Press. $2.50. Wallace- 
land, which, according to Mr. Macdonald, is 
the mental habitat of Henry A. Wallace, 
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Your dollar will help educate American 
boys aspiring to the priesthood of Jesus 
Christ. 





BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every 
day and in fifteen High Masses through- 
out the year, 

Deceased Members share in Holy 
Mass every day. Requiem Mass is offered 
and Office for the Dead recited by the 
entire Religious Community the first 
day of each month in every Passionist 
Monastery. High Mass of Requiem and 
Office for the Dead during the octave 
of All Souls 
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is a region of perpetual fog. Its inhabitant 
all fervent readers of PM and The New Ry. 
public, speak a language all their own 
called Wallese. Drawing its name from jt, 
most expert exponent, the appeal of this 
dialect rests on its seemingly moralistic ap- 
proach to all world problems and its apo. 
calyptic confidence in the coming of the cep. 
tury of the common man. Because too man 
people have been beguiled by the sheer djs. 
interestedness of pontifical pronouncements 
couched ig flawless Wallese, oft-repeated fic. 
tions have centered around Henry Wallace, 
Mr. Macdonald sets out to explode them, 
And he does so with devastating causticity, 
Mr. Wallace emerges as a sorry figure and 
the reader is left with the feeling that he 
deserves the drubbing he has received. 


QUEEN OF THE MILITANTS. By Emi 
Neubert. 135 pages. The Grail. $2.00. A 
translation from the French, this book was 
originally addressed to young Catholic Ac. 
tionists like the Jocists and aimed at shoy.- 
ing them the role that Mary should play in 
the work of bringing the fruits of Redemp. 
tion to modern society. Starting from Maty’s 
role in the redemptive work of Christ, the 
author draws out the corollaries which flow 
from her position on Calvary and then con 
tinues to show how Mary is the logical co. 
fighter who should stand at the side of all 
who are attempting to regain the world for 
Christ. Not a profound book, but an en 
couraging one for people who sometimes 
find it hard to be Christians in the market. 
place. 


MARVELS OF GRACE. By Victor Many, 
S.S. 88 pages. The Bruce Publishing Co, 
$1.75. At a time when naturalistic formulas 
are suggested for everything from develop. 
ing charm to acquiring peace of mind or 
from finding a job to financing world te. 
covery, it is good for Christians to prime 
themselves occasionally on the supernatural 
character of their God-given equipment for 
obtaining personal, as well as group, happi- 
ness. So we can find no fault with the idea 
of re-issuing Father Many’s little treatise 
on “the marvels of grace.” Easy to grasp and 
packed with inspiration, these chapters on 
the Christ-life within us offer excellent 
cg ig lessons for those who want to 


now the meaning of their Christian voca- 
tion. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN. By 
R. J. Loenertz, O.P. 151 pages. Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50. The Apocalypse is a letter of 
consolation sent by St. John the Apostle 
from his island of exile; it is a revelation 
to the Church Militant and an assurance of 
the ultimate victory of Christ, our leader. 
In symbols of striking Oriental imagery, St. 
John reminds suffering Christians that Satan 
and his allies, the false prophets of im- 
moral philosophies, will harass the Church 
until the end of time. But the faithful are 
certain of final triumph. Christ, who was 
slain, has risen. The Church Militant will 
one day be absorbed into the eternal Church 
Triumphant. Using the masterly commentaty 
of Pere Allo, Father Loenertz skillfully 
guides the reader through what is at first 
sight a bewildering maze of symbols. St 
John’s letter is seen for what it is—an 
expertly developed allegory. 


REVIEWERS 

WALTER . DUSHNYCK, born in Western 
Ukraine, is a close student of Eastern Euro- 
pean affairs. 

REV. GEORGE G. HIGGINS, PH.D., is As 
sistant Director of the Social Action 
ae of the NCWC in Washington, 

C 


“RICHARD J. PurRcELL, Pu.D., LL.B., is 2 
Professor of History at the Catholic Univer- 
sity. 
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FACTION 


Pilgrim’s Inn 

by Elizabeth Goudge 

» Many readers doubtless remember 
Miss Goudge’s The Bird in the Tree as 
a charming and entertaining story in 
which two leading characters were dis- 
suaded from adultery by being shown 
its evil. The present work is a sequel 
to it, involving the same persons and 
setting. Once again the aged Lady Lu- 
cilla Eliot knowledgeably and deftly 
supplies leading and restraint in the 
lives of her children and grandchildren. 

Nadine, married to George but still 
yearning for David, is maneuvered into 
leaving London for the healing peace 
of an ancient house which was once an 
inn for pilgrims. There her family 
flourishes, her passion for David is exor- 
cised, she comes to terms of acceptance 
and love with her husband. David, war- 
worn and joyless, is restored to health 
and meets Sally, the young woman who 
becomes his wife. The problems in the 
lives of a number of other people are 
settled. And the hidden beauties and 
history of the old inn are brought to 
light as a kind of balm to the spirit and 
stay to the heart in a time of uncer- 
tainty. 

The tone and quality of this novel 
are explicitly and unexceptionably 
Christian, save for a single casual sen- 
tence which would suggest approval of 
contraception. Apart from that, the 
validity and constructive power of 
sound morality are well demonstrated, 
and many facets of Christian living ex- 
emplified. One cannot say that Miss 
Goudge is a great novelist or even an 
incisive minor novelist. She is exces- 
sively given to coincidences; she makes 
everything come right for everyone in a 
rather highhanded manner; and the 
sweetness of her narrative tends slightly 
to saccharinity. Nevertheless, one wel- 
comes the book in view of the wide 
distribution and popularity it will have; 
for it is, in philosophy and values, quite 
the antithesis of the naturalistic sophis- 
try with which the public is being de- 
luged. 

(Coward-McCann. $3.00) 
Lucinda Brayford 
by Martin Boyd 

This is another family chronicle, the 
background of most of it being England. 

e heroine was born in Australia. 


IN FOCUS 


by JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Her father was wealthy, and both her 
parents were socially ambitious. When 
Hugo Brayford came out to Australia 
on temporary assignment, this shrewd, 
personable worldling, of a titled Eng- 
lish family, seemed to them the finest 
possible son-in-law, and he, in turn, 
found them attractive because of their 
fortune. So Hugo and Lucinda were 
married, and she went home to England 
with him. 

There he continued with his mistress. 
Lucinda was disillusioned, but they re- 
mained together because of their son, 
Stephen. Hugo was crippled and dis- 
figured in World War I. Lucinda be- 
came the mistress of a man who planned 
to marry her once Hugo died. Hugo, 
however, lingered until just after Lu- 
cinda’s lover married someone else. 
Then there was left to Lucinda only her 
son, whom she was powerless to prevent 
from making a disastrous marriage and 
disgracing himself during England’s or- 
deal in World War II. At the close, 
bereft of her son, Lucinda is altogether 
alone. 

This is a very long book, sketchy and 
cluttered. The author is fecund of ideas, 
characters, plot complications, but these 
are a weedy profusion without any 
depth of roots. It is only in the story 
of Stephen, hastily limned in the final 
section, that a semblance of authentic 
life flutters through the pages and an 
intelligent person’s interest is kindled. 
But by then the incubus of triviality is 
too great to be offset. 

(Dutton. $3.00) 

Harp in the South 

by Ruth Park 

> A notably different facet of Australia 
is studied in Miss Park’s book. It is, for 
one thing, contemporary, and, for an- 
other, concerned with a slum sector of 

a large city, Sydney. The sector is Surry 
Hills, and there, in penury and squalor, 
live the Darcys, Irish and more or less 
Catholic. The father is a feckless sot, 
the mother a gentle, pure-minded wom- 
an, the children, young girls, who, at the 

start, are not fully aware of the immu- 

table drabness and drudgery in which 
they are caught. The author focuses 
principally on the elder of the girls, 

Rowena, who is seduced, contemplates 

an abortion, loses her child through an 

accident, then meets and marries an up- 


_— —_ 


right, dependable person of mixed 
blood. 


Whereas Miss Park vividly and affect- 
ingly paints the seamy environment of 
the Darcys and gives one the impres- 
sion of intimate contact with its in- 
habitants, she does not mold a narra- 
tive of strength and consistency. There 
is a looseness, a discursiveness to her 
story. Her most obvious talent is for the 
fashioning of what in the drama would 
be called character parts. 

The book deals frankly with un- 
lovely predicaments. Nonetheless its 
twilight is illuminated by human good- 
mess and a somewhat inchoate divine 
faith. It has pathos and warmth to bal- 
ance its sordidness. Some of the sensual 
detail is questionable. 

(Houghton Mifflin. $3.00) 

Quench the Moon 

by Walter Macken 

> This novel gives us the Irish yet 
again, here in Ireland: Connemara, to be 
exact. Stephen O'Riordan is the son of a 
mismated couple. His surly, silent 
father is a farmer who spent some years 
in America and returned haunted by a 
mystery which balefully touches not only 
his own life but also those of the spir- 
ited, educated Dublin girl he married 
and the sturdy son she bore him. Ste- 
phen grows up a hardy countryman, but 
with a difference, for his mother sees 
to it that he reads, that his mind is 
stimulated and fed. He is popular with 
everyone save the black, brutal Finnerty 
men, with whose sister Kathleen (see 
Romeo and Juliet) he, of course, falls 
in love. 

After his mother’s death he goes to 
Galway, intent on becoming a writer. 
The plan is for him to get a job, save 
some money, then send for Kathleen 

and marry her. His promising start is 
shattered almost at once by a double 
dose of bad news from Connemara: 
that Kathleen is dead and his father 
dying. He hastens home, makes his 
peace with his father, learns the murder- 
ous manner of Kathleen’s death, and, in 
revenging her, brings the full force of 
the Finnerty fury on himself. 

This is a most curious Irish novel. 
In the main, it lacks the pungency and 
lilt of most others, and it appears to be 
sedulously modeled on a romantic type 
of American fiction, glib, superficial, 
stereotyped, and carnally accented. 
There are superior passages, but, in sum, 
the book is a slick mediocrity. 

(Viking. $3.00) 


The Tender Men 
by Willa Gibbs 


> Miss Gibbs has a fresh and intriguing 
subject: the making and undoing of an 
American Communist, but only in part 
does she realize its possibilities. Her 
central character is Ed Wicks, bump- 
tious but not unlikable, a Dakota farm 











THE HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
OF ST. JOHN OF GOD 


The Hospitaller Brothers founded by St. John of God, 
in Spain in 1537, have during all these years with- 
out interruption, administered to the sick and poor, 
at home and on the Missions. Here is an opportunity 
for young Americans desirous of consecrating them- 
selves to Almighty God in the Religious Life, to be 
of very valuable service to the Church and Society, 
because this Religious Order embraces every form 
of Catholic Action. Further particulars may be ob- 
tained from the Novice Master, St. John of 
God's, 2025 West Adams Bivd., Los Angeles 7, 
Calif. (for West Coast) and Novice Master, 
St. John of God's, Gloucester, Massachusetts 
(for East Coast). 








SACRED HEART SEMINARY 


for foreign Missions conducted by the Sons of the 
Sacred Heart. Would you like to be a Priest or a 
Brother for foreign missions? We offer this oppor- 
tunity to boys of high school or college age, to more 
advanced students, to Seminarians and to Priests. 
No special studies required for lay brothers. Lack 
of funds no obstacle. For information write: Rector 
of the Sacred Heart Semi y, Forestville, Cincin- 
nati 30, Ohio. 














MARIANNHILL FATHERS 


Young men are invited to dedicate their lives to 
God under the banner of Our Lady and her 
mother St. Ann. For descriptive booklet, pros- 
pectus and further information write to: 


VERY REV. FR. RECTOR 
St. Bernard's Seminary Brighton, Michigan 








BECOME A SALVATORIAN LAY BROTHER 


There’s Something About a Soldier—that és fine— 
especially a soldier of Christ! 
When a battle's to be won, every available 
soldier is essential and necessary. So it is with 
the Leader, Christ, in the Battle of Life. Have 
you a desire to serve the greatest General of 
all by giving the skills of your mind and body to 
Him and by working with priests in the salva- 
tion of immortal souls? 
If so, write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial 
Society of the Divine Savior—St. Nazianz, 
Wisconsin 











“TEACH ALL NATIONS" 


Bring Christ to the Home Missions of the 
South and to 167 Million Pagans in Africa, 
Over half a million converts already gained 
in our African Mission Fields. 

Now is ‘‘America’s Hour” says our Holy 
Father. Is it your hour? Is Christ calling 
you? 

How better can you serve God than to serve 
Him as a Missionary? 


Write: The Reverend Rector 


SOCIETY OF AFRICAN MISSIONS 
DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 














MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 


For further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 


Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Helghts Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 








FR ANCISCAN Missionary Brothers 

of the Sacred Heart 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


Rev. Brother Su; 


perlor 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 














For East The Rev. Registrar 
Mother of the Savior Seminary 
Society of the Divine Savior 
Blackwood, New Jersey 


Calling All Heroes! 


—to answer the sincere desire they have felt to become one of God's priests. 
—to enjoy a life of happy contentment in the service of God. 
—to live that life in the universal apostolate of the Salvatorian Fathers, who are 


engaged in foreign and home missions, in parishes, in retreat and mission work, in 
the education of youth, and in the development of the Catholic Press. 


If you are interested, write to one of the addresses below. Financial and educational 
matters will be arranged efficiently and advantageously. 


For Mid-West 
and West 


The Rev. Registrar 
Salvatorian Seminary 
St. Nazianz, Wisconsin 














God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 
ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE 





108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. * 


THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest Nursing Order of Men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 
men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich or poor. A 

MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated booklet age nage the various activities of the 
Brothers—sent upon request to any young man desiring to de 


vote his life to the service of 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
Box 360, Rt. 1, ''Glennondale,"’ Clayton, Mo. 











LAVAL UNIVERSITY 
QUEBEC 
Summer Session: June 28 - August 6, 1948 


Department of French: Special section for English 
speaking students. Undergraduate and Graduate 
courses for M.A., and Ph.D. degrees in French. 

Scholastic Theology: Summer courses given by the 
Graduate School of Theology. Courses based 

Summa of St. Thomas and the Com- 
mentaries of John of St. Thomas. 

School of Philosophy: Courses ——- all branches 
f scholastic philosophy, philosophy of sciences 
and social philosophy leading the degrees of 
Ph.L. and Ph.D. (Courses given in English.) 
Other courses: Education, English, Spanish, 

Greek, Gregorian Chant. 


Write for booklet to: 
Secrétariat des cours d’été, 
Université Laval, Québec, Canada 


pon the 





THE SCHOOL OF SAINT PHILIP NERI 
(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 

PREPARATORY FOR THE ROMAN CATHO- 

LIC PRIESTHOOD FOR ALL DIOCESES AND 

RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three years 
of high school training whose formal prepara- 
tion for the Priesthood is wanting or should be 
supplemented. 
Conducted and taught by Jesuit Priests 
For catalog address 
THE REVEREND REGISTRAR 


126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Massachusetts 





—= 








boy who wants to leave the grim, pring. 
ing Jife he knows at home, for the ¢j 
and a newspaper career. After a corte 
pondence course in journalism, he comes 
to San Francisco. There he finds that he 
is unprepared for reportorial work an4 
cannot get a job. He is friendless anq 
penniless until a masterful stranger 
picks him up, introduces him to a Com. 
munist hostel, gets him work. Ed be. 
comes a Communist. He has a complex 
on women (it is very Freudian, this) 
which is resolved when he meets an 
equally bedeviled widow. They marry 
she has a child, and he tries to leave the 
Communist Party at her insistence. He 
is released, but only ostensibly. For the 
Communists plant him in a newspaper 
office where he is to angle and play 
stories as they direct. At his first misstep 
they kidnap and kill him. His wife and 
child, also, are liquidated. 

The merit of Miss Gibbs’ book lies 
in the entire plausibility of her demon. 
stration of the why and the how of 
Wicks becoming a Communist, of her 
picture of the functioning of the Com. 
munist organization, of her dissection 
of the fanatical Communist mentality. 
There are weaknesses, however, in 
Wicks’ history before his Communist 
affiliation and in the Freudian miasma 
hanging over the love story. The conclu- 
sion is powerful, convincing, and chil- 
ling. 

(Farrar, Strauss. $2.75) 

James and Joan 

by Anne Fremantle 

> Here, heaven be thanked, is a literate 
historical novel, one which is really 
written (and not slapped together) and 
both presumes the existence of, and 
satisfies, the reader's intellect. It is the 
story of James I of Scotland, who lived 
in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries. When he was being sent 
France as a youth, he was seized by the 
English and held prisoner by Henry IV 
and Henry V for eighteen years as a 
pawn in their endless conflict with Scot- 
land. 

In England he observed amenities un- 
known above the border and something 
like proper and responsible government. 
There, too, he met Joan Beaufort whom 
he married. He returned to Scotland as 
king and vigorously set about unifying 
and richtly ordering the country. He 
had a large measure of success, but did 
not conciliate his enemies. When he 
was but forty-three, he was assassinated. 

Miss Fremantle has made her histori- 
cal personages understandable human 
beings, has caught the feel and the 
flavor of the period admirably, adroitlv 
leads one through a maze of political 
particulars, and has, all told, wrought 
a neatly detailed and proportioned 
piece. It conveys the lustiness of the 
times and shines with the wisdom of the 
old Faith. 

(Holt. $3.00) 
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Suggestion on Records 


EpIToRS OF THE SIGN: rh 

Congratulations on THE SIGNS “new 
look” and extensive coverage of the con- 
temporary world. One improvement I 
would suggest if practicable would be some 
few lines in your radio column on the latest 
records, also an example of Catholic art, 
monthly, such as the beautiful Lippi painting 
for the Christmas number. 

J. R. MENDOZA 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Walls Are Crumbling” 


EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

In the latest issue of THE SIGN there 
was an article which interested me im- 
mensely. It was by the Reverend John M. 
Oesterreicher. 

It seems to me that most of us need as 
much understanding of the Jews as possible. 
It is through articles such as this one that 
we can get the proper attitudes. 

I do hope that there will be more of 
Father Oesterreicher’s articles (or more like 
them) in future issues. It is the sort of 
information one wants to pass on to innu- 
merable people. 


Clifton, N. J. 


DOROTHEA J. SMITH 


EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

“Walls Are Crumbling” by Father John 
M. Oesterreicher is the finest article on the 
“Jewish problem” that I have ever read. 
You and he are to be congratulated. 

I feel that the article merits reprinting 
in every Catholic publication in America. 
It would do a world of good. I was sur- 
prised when I read the article. I didn’t 
think the whole problem and its answer 
could be set down in so few paragraphs. 

I am also completely satisfied with your 
magazine. 

PETER F. CLARKE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


+ The Sign Fiction 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 


My wife asks that I tender to you her vote 
for more discrimination on the part of your 
Editors in their choice of fiction, a depart- 
ment in which I normally do not stick my 
nose. I agree that the two stories v hich I 
read in his month’s issue, at her insistence, 
ate substantially out of character in an other- 
wise highly presentable magazine. 

W. F. BARTHOLOME 
Kansas City, Missouri 


“Pardon and Peace” 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

I wonder if it would be possible to get 
feprints uf “Confession and Me.” I still have 
to laugh when I think of it—there wasn’t a 

ing she missed of the self-inflicted tor- 
tures of the scrupulous. It is such a beautiful 
telief to know one isn’t alone in that par- 


The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 

Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 

terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 

the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 

-- aera 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 
inois. 








Saint Mary's, Notre Dame 
ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 


ecredited College preparation. Music, Fine Arts, 


A 
Home Economics. Sports — Swimming. Spacious 
campus. Catalog available. 


ST. MARY'S ACADEMY 
Miami Road South Bend, Indiana 





The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


are 
HOME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to 
— the family to Christ through exercising 
he corporal and spiritual works of mercy in the 
homes of the Sick Poor. 
Young lady, yes, YOU who read this notice, would 
you not like to follow such a Christ-like mission? 


For further information apply to Reverend Mother 


Superior, 1624 Poplar 8 iladelphia 30, Pa. 








YOUNG LADIES 


wishing to become co-victims with Christ through 
the active apostolate of teaching youth, of al- 
leviating the infirmities of the aged, of manag- 
ing the domestic affairs of Episcopal residences 
and Ecclesiastical colleges and seminaries are 
invited to join the 


SISTERS ADORERS OF THE MOST 
PREC 








1OoUS BLOOD 
Columbia, Pa. 














MISSIONARY SISTERS 


of the 
MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 
devote themselves to teaching, nursing and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to join their 
ranks cre invited to write 
Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P. O. Reading, Pa. 


St. Joseph's Convent 
HAVE YOU A DARING 5 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT e 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 











Announcement 


Vocations Needed 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams who spe- 
cialize in domestic work in seminaries and 
institutions and in the care of old people 
are in need of many vocations. They offer 
the opportunity of a religious vocation to 
girls who have not had the benefit of an 
education or special training and also to 
women whose age would be an obstacle to 
most religious orders. Candidates should 
apply to 
MOTHER PROVINCIAL 

705 Clyman Street Watertown, Wis. 


IS OUR LORD CALLING YOU 
TO BE A MISSIONARY NUN? 


Our Home and Foreign Missions among the Colored 
~ Sisters to carry on the great 
souls. 
Are YOU willing to devote YOUR life to Christ? 
For further information, address 
REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL, O.S.F, 


Convent of Our Lady & St. Francis, 
2226 Maryland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


PARISH VISITORS of MARY IMMACULATE 


A Religious C ity of Missi Sisters, 
Trained Catechists and Professional Social 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 7ist 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature. 


























THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflic poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 


The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois. 

















AN OPPORTUNITY 


of broken homes. Young women of 


FOR SOC'AL SERVICE 


An opportunity for social service, associated with a life of retirement from the world and prayer, 
is offered by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd of Wheeling, West Virginia. These Sisters dedicate 
themselves to Our Lord and, in union with the 
young women exposed to temptation, and for the intellectual and moral formation of the children 
ood character and family are welcome to spend some days 
at the Monastery to ebserve the life there and seek light on their vocation. Write to Mother 
Mary of St. Caecilia, 141 Edgington Lane, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Good Shepherd, labor for the rehabilitation of 








SISTERS OF ST. ELIZABETH 
ARE IN NEED OF VOCATIONS 


Young women interested in practical nursing in- 
cluding domestic work are invited to write. The 
Sisters devote their lives to God in Nursing Homes 
for invalid, crippled and blind women. Such women 
who have passed the age of 30, but still give promise 
of becoming good religious, too are encouraged 


write to: MOTHER SUPERIOR 
107 East Reservoir Ave. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 





YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Mas- 
ter and interested in boarding school work or 
the rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain 
more information by writing to: Rev. Brother 
Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
Eighth re graduates are also now being 
accepted in our New St. Joseph Juniorate. 











The Minor Seminary of the Discaiced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and beys who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious state. 

joys who have finished grammar school or 
higher grades may appy 3 

REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0O.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 


Worthy boys unable te pay board and twitton will 
be given consideration. 














BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 








BROTHERS OF MERCY 


Young men from the ages of 16 to 40 years, with 
an inclination for religious life, are hereby in- 
vited to ag 7! to Brothers of Mercy of Buttalo, 
New York. This Congregation operates 30 insti- 
tutions in 15 dioceses with 3 novitiates, approved 
by Rome. This Order specializes in the care of 
male patients in private homes, hospitals and 
their own infirmaries. Applications may be 
made to Master of Novices, Buffalo Novitiate, 
49 Cottage Street, Buffalo |, New York. 
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MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
ucation of Women Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages, 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 














lic Insti- ] 
IMMACULATA tution for Women. Sister = 
JUNIOR — he words Retdeng and Dey 
nts. 
COLLEGE course in Liberal Arts. Ter- 


minal courses in Home Craits, 


Washington, D.C, Secretaria! Science. Gen 


SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: Box 25 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND 

A Catholic College for Women conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy. Courses leading to Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Nursing, Medical Technology, 
Pre-Medical. 

Fg smd Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 
Arts Diploma (Junior College Diploma) are offered 
in the Lower Division of the College. 

















ANAHEIM, 


MARYWOOD CALIFORNIA 


Resident and Day School 
for High School Girls 
Conducted by Sisters of Providence of 
, St.-Mary-of-the-Woods. College prepara- 

tory. University affiliation. 
‘he Catalog, address The Registrar 











COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 

For the higher education of women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Chartered by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to confer collegiate degrees. Affiliated 
with the Catholic University of America. Registered by 
the University of the State of New York. Membership 
in the Association of American Colleges and New Eng- 
d Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 








—ARCHMERE— 


Catholic Country Resident 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Under Norbertine Canons 
Junior and Senior High School Courses 
College Preparation Emphasized. Small Classes. 

Limited Enrollment. All Sports. G: 

















Fully Accredited 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominle 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, Home Economics, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Pre-medies, Laboratory Technic, Social Service, 
Business. 
Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming pool. 


Il sports. 
Address: The Dean 














CRANWELL SCHOOL 


A preparatory school for boys under the direction 
of the Jesuit Fathers. Four years college prepara- 
tory. 8th grade. Small classes. 400-acre campus. 
Sports program including golf and skiing. In the 
Berkshires. Catalog. 


REV. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 
422 Lee Road Lenox, Mass. 











Saint Mary-of-the-Wood 


In the inspiring environment of this accredited 
standard college, girls acquire cultural knowledge 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Music, 
art, commerce, secretarial, journalism, teacher 
training, speech and radio. Beautiful buildings, 
spacious campus. Tennis, riding, swimming. 
Catalog. Early registration advised. 
Box 47 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS. IND. 





Resident and non-resident students 
Weston 


REGIS COLLEG Massachusetts 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 














For catalog: Address the Registrar 
ADRIAN, 


SIENA HEIGHTS sicrcki 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
tachelor Degrees in Arts, Sci Phil hy, Music, 





P , Mus 
sommercial Education, Home Economics; Teacher 
Training; yng) Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical 
| ‘wo year Terminal Course in Secretarial 
Nork. Exceptional Oppertunities In Art. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 
WINONA, 


Core™ SAINT TERESA “uien’ 


For the Higher Education of Catholle Women 
Registered for Teacher’s License by the New 
York Board of Regents. Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities. Holds 
Membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Standard courses leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 

A standardized Conservatory of Musie is maintained 
In connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 
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MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 
1876. Students from East to West coast; Central 
and So. America. Scientific, Classical, Business and 
General Courses. Accredited by Middle States As- 
sociation and Maryland. All major sports, band, 
orchestra. Directed study and play. 

Address: Headmaster, Box H 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 




















Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSLY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 























COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home economics, pre- 
medical, teacher training, music. B. A. and B. S. 
degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 











DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 


College preparatory courses and Seventh and 
Eighth Grades. Small classes. Supervised study. 
Complete athletic program and facilities. Ac- 


credited. 


Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey 





Phone: Mo, 4-3231 





LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 
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ticular form of battiness. Now if I cap ; 
get hold of “Pardon and Peace” I will , 
all set—or almost. My difficulty is tha | 
usually give my copy of THE SIGN ay, 
and there are at least six people to whom | 
would like to send that article and I can 
bear to part with it myself! 

I also am one of those very much in 
favor of Gretta Palmer's article in pamphle 
form. In some ways I think it is even bette, 
than Clare Boothe Luce’s story of her op. 
version, (which is coming out in book form 
I am told). 

The Vera von Schuschnigg story is a. 
other epic of courage and endurance whid 
makes my small troubles look like a bed ¢ 


roses. Her husband, Kurt von Schuschnige F 
Forum serie, | 


was down here on the Xavier 
JUSTINE K. Murray 
Madiera, Ohio 


The Military Speaks 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

I found the editorial in the January iss 
of THE SIGN very interesting indeed. Need. 
less to say, I think it also very timely anj 
very necessary in order to combat the com. 
placency which seems to afflict our nation 
in the face of the most troubled condition; 
the world has ever known. 

Naturally, I feel very strongly on th 
subject of national security and I am vey 
much perturbed lest the people of th 
United States fail to appreciate the danger 
to the things we believe in. 

There may be some question as to whit 
constitutes military strength these days, bu 
certainly there can be no question in the 
minds of any thinking citizens that the 
peace of the world rests very largely up 
the strength of the United States. 

I take great interest, therefore, in edito. 
rials such as that in THE SIGN which en. 
deavor to arouse the people of the world’ 
leading democracy to the peril whic 
threatens them. 

JOHN M. DEVINE 
Major General, G.S.C. 
Asst. Chief of Staff, G-3 
Headquarters 
Army Ground Forces 
Fort Monroe, Va. 


EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

Re page five of THE SIGN for February. 
Phil Murray’s picture. I think you are all 
wet. Mechanics are getting up to $19.00: 
day and much overtime. With every little 
jump in food prices, more yet is wanted. 
Get straight on your economics and don't 
play so much to labor. Without capitalists, 
where would they be? Communism—n 
doubt. 


Washington, D. C. 
Faithful Readers 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 
Thank you very much for your prompt 
and definite reply to my question. ‘ 
May I congratulate you on your magazine 
which has been a steady friend of our family 
for about twenty years. I find that some 0 
the questions you print in the Sign Pos 


A WoRKINGMAN 


bring about family discussions in a vel] > 


natural way and enable us to set the children 


straight on issues which they might otherwis 


find confusing. 
I recall with gratitude, too, how much 
THE SIGN helped me as a student in a «ity 
college. Nowhere else could one find the 
Catholic position stated definitely an current 
issues. ofa 
My favorite departments are Fiction ™ 
Focus and Sign Post. Father Kennedy's t 
marks on current fiction tickle me to 
point where I cannot resist quoting him. 
Mary F. GILLEN 
Irvington-On-Hudson, N. Y. 
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; EorrorS OF THE SIGN: ‘ ss 
a, cenesctee very tuech ond home College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hud 
Will by “4 d wo it an f Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio ® . ry-0n- e-hudson 
+ thar 1p come ge = i. i hea ened _ Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY Newburgh, New York 
os Christian truth, and as @ wholesome me ium Devoted to Higher Education of Women : 
wh aE of cultural diversion. Standard courses leading to B.A., BS., B. stresses character, health, spiritual and mental 
re | was first introduced to THE SIGN at aus. and BS. in Mus. Education. In cooper- development. Art, music, athletics. 
can’ : . . ation wi e Goo amaritan Hospital, Cin- i 
Sacred Heart a _ in — cinnatl, a five-year course leads ay ok. 7 Highly accredited. 
mach ; which I ateenced up t0 this year. tour B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. Catalog. Sisters of St. Dominic 
; _ magazine became a real buddy of mine, For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph. Ohio : : 
yo and 1 was always glad to introduce it to — 
tt friends. God bless you in your good 
new frien y y 8g 
eto Fork ROSEMONT COLLEGE || ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 
om, WENDELL R. BENS Rosemont, Pa. IN-THE-PINES 
Detroit, Mich. Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the Brentwood, Long Island New York 
is ap. Poly Child jm. A College for Catholic Women. Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
> whid Capitalist Di Sick aie anal is suis tedeeee < — School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
be A Capitalist Disagrees Eulencet and Letters, Po Faint and ponsPelieat | | Versiy, Complete courses in Art, Vacal_and tn. 
e . students. a , ° 
schnig f EDITORS OF THE SIGN: ms on the Main Line of the P. R. Re | “**>™® | | Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
1 Series It may have been that I am misinformed, Address Registr | | Skating Rink 
RRAY but I thought I heard one of your mission- — —— Adiress Sheestvess 
aty priests ask the parishioners to subscribe 
to THE SIGN, a National Catholic Magazine THE COLLEGE OF ST ROSE 
for the benefit of the foreign missions. MT. GALLITZIN ACADEMY . 
Upon — my we copy ~ THE Boarding School ALBANY, NEW YORK 
"Ne =. hong 17 = pte Fae “The for Boys ; Baden, Penna. A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
: } ? 4 : Education of Women. 
ely and Marshall Plan Is Not Enough.’ That I 20 Miles West of Address Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
6 com. thought was a most comprehensive article, Pittsburgh Directress _ 
Nation the best I had read on the subject. DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 
aditions On pening, to the article on Henry Luce — sso 
of Time and Life, my opinion of your MARYWOOD COLLEGE ,,-SCRANTON, 
on th | magazine was completely changed. So you A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 4 LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 
; think the Taft-Hartley Bill heartil * Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
m ven ink the 1a y sO neatuly ve 1 lat t Catholic Military School under directio 
} Presid T d l mmaculate Heart of Mary Foremost Catholic ary ool under direction 
of the toed Wy ag ome " ruman and grossly A.B., B.S., and Mus.B degrees Fully accredited of Christian Brothers. Accredited college prepara- 
dense passed y the Republicans is a gross injustice Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, B matifal 77. aave ith all athletic facili. 
eT to the workingman. In that, I beg to dis- tees. ecretarial Science, Librarianship, Nursing, So ties. 60 miles from New York city. 
c Service, Clini > . 8 . i 
0 whe | agree. The bill which you take great trouble leet Bay Bay. Big For catalog, write Registrar, 
Lys bur to condemn only tries to curb labor which visor's course in Music and Art. Registered for teacher's BOX S, OAKDALE, L. I., N. Y 
. the has been stalking ahead with no benefit to license by N.Y. Boardof Regents. Address Registrar, BoxS. ° a 
rat the | the gem but only to its leaders who 
- get rich paying no taxes (which I notice you 
diss do not mention). ACADEMY OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
_ edito The article oe in a most commu- Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
ich en 0 iid al oe ae. Since Founded 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association. 
world’s i be nd aabtmi ~onagpane See See such a Country school for girls, beautifully located amorg the Ramapo Hills. College Preparatory and 
which Stand against the capitalistic system and General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Eco:.omics, Athletics, including all sports. Character 
) cfiticize a man who you admit made his guidance, social training, health care, individual attention. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
INE money by his brains, and his ensuing suc- Phone Tuxedo 230 
GSC. cess was the result of hard work—not even 
ff. G3 | ‘imherited wealth. — 
— I can only repeat I shall not recover from 
the shock of ae such an article in a COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
National Catholic Magazine. I would have Meant 01. Vinee ee, oe aS 
h ) : CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
thought the article may have been written by Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
one of the staff of The Daily Worker. Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
— So, Father, you understand why I cannot Campus Dine tall Rous teen 
; Y subscribe to your magazine bordering Grand Central Station 
are all M P Hudson River New York City 
9.00 2 (Mrs.) WILLIAM B. SHEAHY Address Secretary 
7 lide Stamford, Conn. 
wanted. | _ , . 
1 don't aft-Hartley Bi 
EE Mii cede toe College of New Rochelle 
m—n0 f Just a line to say I thoueht the current New Rochelle, New York 
| issue most interesting especially what vou Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
MAN = a the Commies and what labor Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
$ te a do about them. However, I hand no Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
palms” to Walter Reuther, who, I believe Wextenester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 
was educated in Russia and who quite evi- 
prompt pa de is not a Socialist, has the ear- P 
| Marks, and everyone knows the difference be- GREENSBURG 
agazine (|, tween that and Communism is practically nil. S E Z O N H I L L C O L L E G PENNSYLVANIA 
family | He, like all the other big labor bosses. is out . is 1“ e 
ome of |, after the Taft-Hartley Law. Why? Because Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
n Posp | — ry ne Not at all. The sone is and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
it is the greatest protection ordinary . . . i 
ase labor has ever had and the worst body blow Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
herwise Kor bosses, who thrive, or have, upon their Accredited by Association of American Universities 
— et’s labor, have ever received. I am Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 
-_ glad to say though that a big labor paper 
a city to which I subscribe has had the courage ’ . 
nd the} © Come out boldly and tell its subscribers St. Mary S Springs Academy MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 
curtest to vote for a Republican President if Amer- Bs 
ica is to be saved, and to boost the Taft- Fond du Lac, Wisconsin Boarding School for BOYS | Woonsocket, R. I. 
jon in Hartlev Law. Not onlv that, but in big type, Co-educational Day School Eesidence for GIRLS 
y's te My explains the benefits for labor from that High School and Preparatory Departments State Ae- | Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
to the ‘aw. credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association | Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
im. LEON V. ALMIRALL of Secondary Schools. Classical, Scientific, C cial, and General 
st Denver, Colorado Address: The Registrar Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 
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Just a bowl of rice = but a bowl of rice a day 
will build a barrier between life and death for 
these fascinating tikes of China. China's chil- 
dren are not as fortunate as the youngsters of 
America. The good God has spared our homes and 
little ones. But children of China know froma 
bitter experience the terrors and the suffer= 
ings that go hand in hand with devastating war. 
And at the present moment the "Red" cloud of 
Communist domination makes their future gloomy 
indeed. 

Dear Members of the Christmas Club for Christ, 
you can help them. Your pennies make dollars, 
and those dollars buy the rice to fill the bowls 
for helpless, hungry children such as these. We 
count on your co-operation. Won't you speak to 
your friends? You can convince them that they 
should join the Christmas Club and be dispensers 
of charity to Christ's downtrodden poor. 


Passionist Missionaries, The Sign, 


Club. Send mite boxes. 




















Union City, N. J. 


Dear Father: Please enroll these names in your Christmas 











Racial Understanding 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

As a subscriber of about twenty years, may 
I commend you for the publication in your 
current issue of Father Oesterreicher’s atticle, 
“Walls Are Crumbling.” 

It seems such a significant mark of growh 
in Christ to look upon the people who Were 
His according to the flesh, with eyes of 
understanding and encouragement—as He 
most surely looks upon them Himself, 

Yet, one seldom finds an attitude of re 
faith and hope and charity toward Jey 
amongst average practicing Catholics. I haye 
noticed on more than one occasion that fel. 
low Catholics who were tolerant of, and 
even eager to help the poor Negroes, woul 
speak with bitter criticism against Jews, | 
is difficult to account for this circumstance 
unless by the fact that in the latter cag, 
having escaped Nazi methods, we live og 
terms of social equality, whereas in the 
former, there is, even in our Democracy, 2 
well-defined rift, ensuring, at least for the 
present, undisturbed complacency to thos 
who would befriend from afar. 

You have given us a number of fin 
stories about Negroes. Two which I consider 
really unforgettable were “The Blessing” by 
J. F. Powers, August 1945, and “Homeward 
Bound” by Ted LeBerthon, April, 1947, 
Succinct and powerful, these tales would 
deeply affect any man of good will. 

So far as I have seen, however, there his 
been no grappling with what seemed the 
more sinuous and delicate problem of anti- 
Semitism in your pages until now. But this 
article does “grapple” and I am grateful to 
you for it. 

Mary A. BRISON 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
Much in Brief 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations on your new cover design. 

It makes the frosting as good as the cake. 
ROSEMARY CALLAGHAN 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wages 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

Three cheers for your editorial on the in- | 
flation problem and on the Congressional | 
method of dealing with it. I would like to } 
extract a portion of the editorial for com- | 
ment: “Inflation can be whipped only if ; 
management. . . will refuse to try to get all 
that traffic will bear in prices, if labor will 
refrain from inordinate wage demands.” 

Since the end of hostilities we have ob- 
served round after round of demands for in- 
creased wages, and, as these demands were 
met, we felt the press of “corresponding” 
price increases. Many of our leading profes. 
sional economists question the theory that 4 
rise in wages must produce a rise in prices. 
It is not difficult for an armchair economist 
to agree with his more specialized confreres, 
especially when he scrutinizes corporation 
profits for the year 1947. The increased cost 
of labor was passed on to the consumer, all 
right, but was passed on with a mark-up, and 
was passed on to the very laborers whose 
wages were increased and to the even mofe 
hard-pressed white-collar men. 

No one will deny the investor a “fait” 
return on his money, but the use of the 
word “fair” itself implies that an_ ethical 
question is involved. One suspects that Big 
Business. for all its vehement declamation 
against Communistic materialism is inclined 
to dive into the same lake of immorality, 
albeit from the other end of the dock. 

Personally, I have always admired THE 
SIGN’S policy on the wage-price question, but 
I think it should be expressed more force 
fully and more frequently. 


JOHN T. OWENS 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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fe the children of this world are 
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would Today insurance, social security, 
ore has old-age pensions wisely provide nec- 
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Only God’s grace and our own 
design personal efforts can secure our sal- 
ke. ee ST el icis Gch ae vation and sanctification. But we 
~~ | following sprritual benefits : can be assisted by others. 


wile Livinc: One Haly Mass every da 
Diaad 


The Passionist Societies offer an 
opportunity to share in the Masses, 
prayers, and good works of men 

dedicated to God and to the service 
AFTER DEATH: One Holy Mass ofjered eves t © Requiem Mass offered and . - 
Dice lor the Dead vecited by the entive Relig eeienlll ane Ge teal di of their neighbors. 
every month in every Passionist Monastery. High M z ¢ nd e far i 
the Dead during the Octave of AN Souls. Special Prayers are recited daily | You may enroll yourself, your 
oc eperamabeme: peng relatives or friends, or your de- 
parted. No matter how much we are 
V. Rev. Fr. Provincia, C. PF. 
perhigt on thie____-day of — —- loved by those dear to us, after 
Union City, N. 3. a ‘cacadaie death we are soon forgotten. 
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For each Perpetual Membership this beautifully iilumi- 


nated certificate, 14 x 10 inches, properly inscribed 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
“fait” FOR EACH NAME ENROLLED $5.00 





PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
P. O. Box 41 
Union City, New Jersey 


Enclosed is offering of $........ccceeeeees Please enroll 
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Bi PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 
cin IMMEDIATE MEMBERS — $25.00 


pen The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. 


(Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) 
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City or Town... .ccccoscsesesocssccves PE ccbecnsnawne ° 
Fill in and mail the coupon. 








“Ting Hao!”? Thumbs up! Very good! 
This greeting became a commonplace ex- 
pression to the Chinese when the genial 
American GI’s bivouacked in the heart of 
China with orders to construct fields from 
which air warfare was to be waged 
throughout the Far East. 

The Chinese graciously received Amer- 
icans and Passionist Missionaries, acting as 
chaplains to the GI’s, cemented the pact 
that will serve to keep China and America 
staunch friends for centuries to come. 


Let us hope that one year from today, | 
and for hundreds of years hence, the thumbs — 
of all the Chinese still will be raised in 
tribute to a glorious victory for the nation 
over the godless legions of ‘‘Red Russia.” 


Help China’s cause! Send donations to: 


The Passionist Missions in China 
The Sign Union City, N. J. © 





